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= WANTS HOUSEKEEPING. ADDRESS 


Mrs. Davis, 114 N. 3d St, Camésn, N. J. 


ANTED.— _ TENANT FOR A “FARM- 
house who will work by the day. Address 

JOHN C. OGDES, (Cenex Gratien), Hance P. O., Pa. 
Two desirable cnet anes rooms, 
Friends. No. 1718 Green Street. 


OR RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 

good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 


WALL PAPERS. 


Great advantages at retail. These prices are for new Spring 
Styles, perfect and full length 


Beautiful Golds, ° ° 
Elegant Three-Metal Papers, 

Felt or Cartridge Papers, . ° ° 20 Cents. 
Heavy Embossed Golds, . 35 Cents. 


We send free, to any address in the country, a full line of 


AL, DIAMENT & C0, - 106 Market Stet 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY LECTURES. 


Bes RDING.— 


fi rst class table. 





15 Cents. 
20 Cents. 


The Lecture Committee of the Library Association of Friends 
announce the eo ecturers to appear in the Second Course 
to be delivered for the benefit of the Library. 


THIRD MONTH 28TH. 
Prof. JAMES MACALISTER, Supt. Public Schools 
of Philadelphia. 
“THE ART OF ETCHING.” 


These Lectures will be delivered in the Lecture room ot 
Friends’ Central School, Kace st. above 15th, Philadelphia. 





CO OURSE OF SEVEN LECTURES 


——TO BE DELIVERED IN THE—— 


HALL OF THE ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS, 


BROAD AND CHERRY STREETS, PHILA. 


THIRD-DAY, 3p MONTH 20TH. 
HENRY C. McCOOK, Philadelphia. 
**Baby Life of Spiderlings.”” With Illustrations. 
THIRD-DAY, 4TH MONTH 8D. 


Prof. J. RENDELL HARRIS, Haverford College. 
Subject to be announced. 


LECTURES BEGIN AT 8 P. M. 


Tickets can be obtained from any of the officers, or at the 
rooms of the Institute, 1316 Filbert street; the Friends’ Book- 
store, 304 Arch street; Friends’ Free Library, Germantown ; 
Friends’ Book Association, S. W. Cor. 15th and Race streets; or 
at the Hall on the evening of the Lecture. 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 


NO. 908 ARCH STREET, DI xX 0 N. PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Hondsomely Bngrossed. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. 


CEILING DECORATIONS. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


FOR DR Y GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE Is 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET \ 
EIGHTH STREETS. 
FILBERT { 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America de oted exc'u- 


sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock inc'udes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
R. ady-Made 
Dresse: and Wraps, and everything that may be 


House-Furniing Goods, Carpets, 
needed e ther for dress or house furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offere/, 
as the 


Ameri an market, and the prices are guaranteed to 


stock is among the lar,est to be found in the 


be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 


Lé 8 ot goods 


CARDEN 


CALENDAR 


Jubilee Edition, isse. 
Established 1838. In cele- 
brating our golden anniver- 
make a present 

packet of Dreer’s 

8 olden Cluster W ax 


cost of finest cata 

inened of Seeds, 
Bulbs, and every 

We requisite, containing two 
§ colored plates and hundreds 
vings. Concise direc- 

“@ tions for cu tivation. Valu- 

a8 able to all who plant 

| HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut 8t., Philada 


lants, 
arden 


FIRST-CLASS FARM AND CITY 


MORTGAGES £ 7% 8" 


perannum. App ily or address or RICHARD CADBURY, 
REEVES, ALSOP & CO. EASTERN AGENT, 
aaem Colorado. 308 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 





WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Rqptoutinent Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 

, farm use, harness, and fertil- 
© izers. It is a curiosity, and of 

A ps interest to every Tieiliterian 

P see the establisnment. If you 

™ cannot get here, write for wants. 

p>? [am in communication with all 
the tenon implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 





1226 NoRTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





vos WM. HEACOCK, aeee~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money TO LoOAaN ON MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


-Tome. f§ No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted, The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. jay When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper.“@a 
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PEt AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


[ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 


ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


} ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, F a. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


M y ‘SELECTION OF PATTERNS 


* 
* ~ 


FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, 
INGRAIN, AND DaMasK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHS, LIG- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, Mats, RvGs, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


BIGELOW BRUSSELS. 
BLO BRUSSELA BENJAMIN GREEN, 
83 N. SECOND STREET, Puma. 


LOWELL INGRAINS. 


QcHooL PRIN TING, -hnhive, outeiegun, pro- 


grammes, note-heads, bill-heads, reports, numbered books, 
ete. Call and see samples of these that we havedone and are do- 
ing for numerous Friends’ schools and colleges. Orders by mail 
will be promptly filled. 
FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE, 
8. W. Cor. SIXTH AND ARCH STs. 


Entrance on Sixth St. Take Elevator. 
8 WARTHMORE. For Rent Furnished, auhinaied 
A 12-room, Queen Anne Cottage adjoining college, with one 
acre of ground, young fruit, excellent water, with all modern 
improvements. Will rent cheap to desirable tenant. Address 
Or Magill & Williams, DaviD SCANNELL, 

30 North 7th St. 814 Arch Street. 


EWLIN & OLIVER, OLD GOLD BouGHT. 
GOLD CHAIN MANUFACTURERS. 


OLD GOLD CHAINS MADE LIKE NEw. 
ALL KInps oF JEWELRY REPAIRED. 


107 S. EIGHTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HENRY C. ELLIS 
HOUSE AND — PAINTING, 


112 N. Tents STREET, PHILADA. 


Residence, 404 N. 82d St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JospBinG ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. - 


THompson SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


QUEEN &C0.924 Cuestwut st 
Chagas 
ORDERS 
“nie? 


R. RICHARD, ‘ 
1541 N. 12th St. 


¢ - 
aac ro 
403 Chestnut St 


| 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH THIRTEENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 


For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 





Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLzy, Principal, address, (during vaca 
tion), Media, Pa. 


Or to 
THomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Sheeet, | Phila. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 18th, 1887. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, Me.3 


(QHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one how 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING and DAY 
School near Jenkintown, Pa., Bound Brook R. R. Ten 
miles from Philadelphia. 

Second term begins First month 30th, 1888. Courses will be 
arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to prepare 
pupils for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $165 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $45. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. TomMLiInNson, Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


Or 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec., 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


ONSTANTLY ON HAND 


—AN ASSORTMENT OF— 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES 


PLAIN. AND FASHIONABLE GARMENTS. 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR, 


"WEST PHILADELPHIA BARGAIN FOR SALE. 


HREE-STORY double house, thirteen rooms, 
modern conveniences, porches, plenty fruit and 
shade trees. Lot, 50 x 150 feet. For full par- 
iculars apply to J. F. GREEN, 112 South qoth St. 


PRICES 


109 N. kdl Steer, Philads. 
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Aientaties of Friends to ‘ie the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


OFFICERS. 
Howarp M. Jenkins, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
SARAH J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 
Lypra A. ScHOF"ELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila. 
Henry M. LArIna, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Feirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, Pa.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschall, 
Doylestown, Pa. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 


HISTORY OF THE SCHOOLS 


Both these schools have been in existence since the 
early years of the work of colored education in the South, 
soon after the close of the war. The Aiken School was be- 
gun in 1868, with the support of the Germantown, ( Phila- 
delphia) Branch of the Freedmen’s Union Commission (of 
which Sarah F. Corlies was Secretary, and Elizabeth Dor- 
sey, Treasurer.) In later years it was sustained almost en- 
tirely by the exertions of Martha Schofield. In 1886, how- 
ever, finding the burden of its support too great, she made 
an appeal to the Yearly Meetings of Friends, in Philadel- 
phia and New York, for aid, and as part of the response to 
this appeal, this Association was organized at Philadel- 
phia, in Sixth month, 1886. 

The Aiken Schoo] has a valuable property (largely ac- 
cumulated by Martha Schofield), which has been placed in 
the hands of a Board of Trustees. A beginning has been 
made in the formation of an endowment fund. 

The school at Mt. Pleasant was established in the First 
month, 1866, in charge of Cornelia Hancock, under the su- 
pervision and with the support of the “ Friends’ Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, for the Aid and Elevation of the 
Freedmen,” and was maintained for a number of years by 
that excellent organization. In late years, however, its 
funds have been raised, from year to year, almost entirely 
by Henry M. Laing, Treasurer of the Association, who like 
M. Schofield, found this tax upon him too great. 


CHARACTER OF THE SCHOOLS. 


The Aiken School had last year 270 pupils, divided into 


nine‘classes, with eight instructors. This year, the attend- 
ance is larger, and an additional teacher is employed. 


There are, this year, about 300, of whom 40 are boarding | 


students. Members of the highest class are prepared to 
become teachers. All are taught industries,—the girls be- 
ing taught to cut, make, and mend garments, etc. ; the 
boys instructed in printing, carpentry, and many details 
of labor about the school property. 


The Mt. Pleasant School had last year about 100 pupils, 


with three teachers. They average, somewhat younger | 


than those at Aiken. The instruction of this school has 
been carried on for two years in a church, granted free o 


————— 


charge for the purpose, the school building having been 
demolished by a storm in the summer of 1885. 
fund for rebuilding has been partly raised.) 


(A special 


THE NEED FOR CONTINUED AID. 

Those engaged in the work of instructing the colored 
people appeal to us to continue a measure of aid. While 
some progress has been made in establishing public schools 
in the South, they are yet very insufficient. The school 
term in South Carolina averages not over three months in 
the year, and the schools themselves are too few, and sel- 
dom well provided in any particular. To withdraw from 
the field yet, seems like abandoning the colored people, in 
the very midst of the work for their elevation. Moreover, 
it is evident that for years to come there will be great need 
of schools which will do more than provide mere book in- 
struction,—will, in addition to this, give practical training 
in habits of honest and orderly industry. Such work as 
this is done by these schools, and they are fully entitled to 
the confidence and help of all who are interested in the 
welfare of the hitherto unfortunate colored people. Money 
sent them is used with the utmost economy,and is made to 
yield the best possible maximum of results. The funds 
supplied by the Association go only to the compensation of 
teachers, and so far have not been sufficient for that pur- 
pose. The students either support themselves, or are other- 
| wise aided. 

*,* THE ASSOCIATION EARNESTLY APPEALS TO THOSE 
INTERESTED FOR AID TO ITS FUNDS. 


Statement of Henry M. Laing, Treasurer, to 


Seventh month 1, 1887. 





RECEIPTS. 
Cash received per Edward H. Magill, . 
* Henry M. Laing, ae. 
” * Chalkley Styer, 
“ ES Party, . 
“ Sarah H. Peirce, 
* George L. Maris, . 
Sarah A. Wildman, 


mem 


Sssssssssssssess 


Ellen P. Haines, . : 
Howard M. Jenkins, 
Sarah J. Ash, . 
Lydia Schofield, : 
Priscilla T. Speakman, 
George T. Atkinson, 
Louisa J. Roberts, 

J. M. Truman, Jr., . ‘ 
Wilmington Friends, . 
J. & M. Yeatman, 

Wm. Lloyd, . 

John Comly, 

A Friend, . 

Thomas Doane, 

Sarah C. Fox, 


Bere ms rao eo 
| seeeseesseeses 
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EXPENDITURES. 
Cash paid for Books and Postals, $ 
to Martha Schofield “for salaries at 
Aikin, ihe _» 
Cash paid to 4’ D. Munro for salaries at Mt. 
Pleasant, 8. C., 


025 00 
700 00 $1,729 50 


Balance, . 5 ‘ : ; : $ 91 66 


HENRY M. LAING, 
30 N. Turrp Sr., Paria. 
Fatetdphie, Sixth month 30, 1887. 


FRIENDS’ CALENDAR. 


A daily Calendar makes a most fitting and appropriate gift. 
It is a daily reminder of the giver. throughout the entire year. 
Moreover, while elegant and useful. it is inexpensive. The 
Friends’ Calendar for 1888, is a handsome design 9x12 inches, 
with a portrait of George Fox, a picture of his home, end 4 
tablet containing a slip for each day in ‘he year, with helpful 
| oon from Friends’ writings. Price 50 cents; 12 for 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
FRIENDS’ PRINTING House 8S. W. Cor. 6th and ARCH 
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EXTRACT FROM WHITTIER. | 


RICHEST gifts are those we make, 
Dearer than the love we take 
That we give for love’s own sake. 


Hands that ope but to receive 
Empty close; they only live 
Richly who can richly give. 


He who, giving, does not crave, 
Likest is to Him who gave 
Life itself the loved to save. 


Love that self-forgetful gives,— 
Shows surprise of ripened sheaves, 
Late or soon its own receives. 


(Concluded from last week.) 


Doust is none the less dangerous because it needs 
must be experienced sooner or later. Every child, 
passing on into manhood, goes through his physical 
crises, but with risk always. Needful as it is to 
question, it is fatal to become habitually questioning. 
This age of doubt may become an age “ which blots 
out life with question marks.” The crises of the soul 
may rejuvenate the constitution, or they may under- 
mine it. 

The arraignment of the highest authorities before 
the judgment seat of an ordinary mind naturally 
tends to puff the man up with conceit. It is easy to 
criticise imperfections. The penny-a-liner can pick 
the noblest poet to pieces, and detect long ears pro- 
truding from the prince of philosophers. Little learn- 
ing will serve to stock a man with doubts, on the 
strength of which he will set up for a mind above 
the common superstitions. So that the very doubt- 
ing which should free a man from prejudices may fill 
him with a pride which shall close his soul against 
the highest truth. The instincts of the lower nature 
are interested in the judgment of divine truth. If 
only it were not, there would be freedom to riot in 
sin. If there were no God over us; if conscience 
was not the voice of a Holy Ghost; if our convictions 
of duty were only secretions of the brain, how the 
flesh would exult! A man’s doubt may, then, be re- 
luctance to believe. The jury may be suborned. By 
cherished sin a man may have incapacitated himself 
from believing. How can the beast believe that 


there isan angel? If a man fouls his own nature, 
need he wonder why he does not see heaven mirror 





1A Sermon at Appleton Chapel, Harvard College, Mass., 4th 
month, 12, 1885, by R. Heber Newton, of New York. 
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Vol. XVI. No. 789, 


its glories in his soul? In the calm, pure mountain 
lake one may behold the reflections of the skies; 
but do you look for this vision in a street gutter? 

No wonder, then, that the church puts in her 
warning against doubt. It may be either the benefi- 
cent guide into truth, or the false pilot who runs the 
ship ashore. It may beget faith, or it may strangle 
it. The doubter’s face may shine with the reflection 
of the angel faces forever gazing into the counten- 
ance of God; or it may be livid with the shadows 
upward cast from the outer darkness. Doubt may 
come as the mountain wind, to invigorate; or as the 
simoon, to blast and wither. 

A man, then, needs totry even his doubt. Has it 
the signs of the true and healthful spirit which is 
inquiry, or of the false and fatal spirit which is skep- 
ticism? Much of the doubt which is current to-day 
fails to disclose the marks of true inquiry. There is 
a dilettante doubt, much in vogue among a certain 
class, which is never enough in earnest to push on 
into faith; smiling under its questionings of the eter- 
nal verities in which all man’s hopes are centered ; 
picking up crumbs of criticism and scraps of science, 
reading a little, talking a good deal—a shallow- 
brained, glib-tongued skepticism, which, having 
dipped into Tyndall and Huxley, Darwin and Spen- 
cer, forgetful or ignorant of the ancient philosophical 
controversy now waged over again on the old fields 
with new implements, dilates upon the absurdity of 
prayer, the impossibility of miracles, the unreality of 
the supernatural, and looks with pitying smile upon 
the illusions of credulous Christian folk! There is 
an intolerant doubt, which, having questioned so 
successfully in the realm of physics, ignores the pos- 
sibility of there being any realm not capable of ulti- 
mate analysis by its scalpel and microscope; which 
sweeps out of the sphere of knowledge all that yields 
not to the same processes which have conquered 
rocks and seaweed, and coolly remands to the rub- 
bish loft of antiquated superstitions the faiths which 
inspired men, the hopes which have cheered men, 

There is an irrational doubt which refuses, as il- 
lusions, the very bases on which the doubt itself 
stands, declaiming against the unreality of religious 
faith while building up its own positive knowledge 
upon the same foundations with religion ; laying the 
whole superstructure of the magnificent systems in 
which it believes upon ideas which rest themselves 
on no other ground than the veracity of conscious- 
ness; constructing the entire fabric of thought which 
it offers as a substitute for the faith out of notions ac- 
cepted on trust,-incapable of proof, baffling resolu- 
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tion; on notions which even refuse to be shaped in- 
to thinkable—i. ¢, non-contradictory—forms; a 
doubt which doubts religion only by doubting its 
own doubt ! 

There is an uncandid, dishonest doubt, which, 
wanting to escape from God and conscience, turns its 
eyes away from the light and then says it cannot see 
the sun; hearkening only to an ex parte statement of 
the case, and yielding a hasty verdict. 

There are, however, doubts abroad to-day which 
have no kinship with such unworthy representatives 
of this honorable name. 

There is a doubt before which we must stand in 
awe; as we watch the young man, who has hitherto 
lived upon the surface of life, wakening to a realiza- 
tion of the solemn mysteries amid which he has 
been walking; as we note him hearing the cry of 
sorrow and suffering wrung from earth, and facing 
the fearful question whether God is good ; as we fol- 
low him into the appalling struggle between the 
spirit and the flesh, in which the clouds of the battle- 
field gather over the visions of the soul ; as, through 
the darkness of earth, the Infinite Power draws nigh 
to him and wrestles with him through the night of 
some great horror. 

There is a doubt which we must pity without any 
condemnation: the sorely perplexed questioning 
which arises within the minds of those who have 
been brought up in the traditional forms of thought, 
and who, on going out into the world, discover, to 
their surprise, that the mental outlook of our age is 
not that of the age Calvin or of the age Augustine ; 
who find all clear thought blurring in this maladjust- 
ment of the eye of faith to the eye of knowledge, and 
who, in this dimness of vision, stumble along, not 
knowing what to trust; earnestly bent on proving 
loyal to the old faith, yet as determined on fidelity 
to the new knowledge, and, therefore, halting be- 
tween two opinions, to their own utter wretchedness, 
as they sit tongue-tied in our creed, chilled in our 
worship, mocked by our prayers. There is a brave 
and admirable doubt: the strong, manly reason of 
an intelligent age, to which is given a knowledge be- 
yond that possessed by any other generation, and 
which, detecting that much, very much, of our popu- 
lar theology will not square with nature’s laws or 
with the facts of history while contradicting reason 
and conscience, sets itself vigorously to question 
dogmas in order to reach truth, and, if so it may be, 
in gaining it, free the nobler faith of the future. 

If the diagnosis of doubt has been at all accurate, 
its treatment is plain. If the symptoms of a man’s 
doubt betray the false questioning which is skepti- 
cism, if it is light and careless, morbid or immoral, 
there is but one method to pursue. It must be exor- 
cised. The soul must be purged. A man must seek 
the One who can cast out even this evil spirit. If 
the doubt is genuine and honest it will be in earnest, 
seeking for light, following that which it gains. Its 
prayer will be, “Strengthen me,” “ Enlighten me,” 
but, crying, it is to “ work out its own salvation with 
fear and trembling.” This, however, is not to be 
done by stamping down the torturing questions that 
spring up on every hand. The doubt comes from ig- 


norance and half-knowledge, from not seeing far 
enough. It needs eyes wider open. Its cure igs 
larger, deeper knowledge. A calmer mood will not 
fear the discovery of aught which can invalidate any 
essential faith. Already, when we come face to face 
with the specters which our age has raised, they be- 
gin to show their ghostliness. The spirit of knowl- 
edge is not the “ spirit which denieth,” but rather 
that which affirmeth. We shall be silent where we 
were once too glib-tongued, but we shall find a 
lowlier voice of adoration and praise, of hope and 
faith. Unless every sign fails, we are on the eve ofa 
great reaction from the extreme of materialistic phil- 
osophy upward into faith in the unseen, the spiritual 
God. 

So I say to every doubt-benighted young man, fol- 
low your doubts resolutely, insistently, fearlessly, 
patiently, follow them hard until you drive them out 
of the shadows which they haunt, into the light 
where they vanish. But this may not be soon or 
easily wrought. In the meantime, what are you to 
do: you who feel out at sea, drifting whither you 
know not, compass at fault, pole-star even clouded 
over, fearing to take your reckoning, if that were pos- 
sible, lest it should tell you the length of your drift, 
and notify you of the coming region of the noon mid- 
night. It isnot by mere speculation that doubt is to 
be resolved. It was the evil spirits who were thus 
described by Milton: 

“ Others apart sat on a hill retired, 

In thoughts more elevate, and reason’d high 
Of Providence, fore-kuowledge, will, and fate, 
Fixed-fate, free-will, fore-knowledge absolute, 
And found no end in wandering mazes lost.’’ 

Carlyle has told us the secret which he learned 
from his great master,Goethe. Action is the cure 
for doubting. Doing dispels doubt. The heart may 
throb fuller life into the brain. Humors of the head 
may be thus cleansed. And this because life is an 
education of the whole being of soul as well as of 
mind. The Master’s principle of education is: “ If 
any man will do my will, he shall know of the doc- 
trine, whether it be of God.” First the will, 
then the doctrine. Do the will, and know the doc- 
trine. We mount, in the divine curriculum, from 
the class of conduct to the class of knowledge. We 
can read the classics only by mastering the gram- 
mar. You try to clear your mind about the great 
mysteries, and are baffled. You are plainly not yet 
up to the task. May you not need to go back upon 
the rudiments of faith? You must know duty. You 
can spell out Rightousness, Purity, Goodness, Justice, 
and Truth. You can translate these terms of the 
soul into life. They are intelligible and do-able. 
They form the first readings in the tongue of the 
Spirit. If you cannot master more than these rudi- 
ments, work them over more carefully. 

Faith is an expression of soul-quality, not of head- 
quantity. Its life is obedience to the authority 
which Reason owns, however far beyond our com- 
prehension. Faith may find as brief a creed as that 
of the Ethiopean eunuch; it may be as elemental as 
that of Abraham; but even such a faith is germinal 
—it will grow. You may not be able to credit all 





that you want to believe. You must then live the 
truth that you do see. 

You cannot honestly acknowledge the Bible as 
the Word of God in any such sense as you think the 
church claims. Yet you cannot but own the voice 
of the eternal, sounding in upun your soul through 
Prophet and Apostle, waking echoes of aspiration. 
Hearken and obey! You will hear more of that 
voice as you follow, till the oracle shall grow sacred 
and divine, and you own, “ Lo! God was here, and I 
knew it not.” 

You are not sure of the Hereafter. Live then in 
the spirit of Matthew Arnold’s noble sonnet : 

“Hath man no second life? 
Pitch this one high :” 
and out of that high life there will rise the convic- 
tion that there isa higher. You cannot say, “I be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ, His only begotten Son.” You 
can, however, surely say : 
“Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood Thou.” 
You must go on then to say : 
“Our wills are ours, we know not how ; 
Our wills are ours, to make them Thine.’’ 
Follow that will which breathes in the Spirit of 
Christ: it will lead you to know all that you need to 
know about Jesus. 

Let the modern doubter be like his ancient proto- 
type—loyal to Christ as the Master of Life—saying 
with Thomas, when Jesus was in danger, “ Let us 
also go with him, that we may die with him.” 
Then, like Thomas, he, too, shall find his doubt blos- 
som into faith, and our last vision of him shall be 
upon his knees in worship. 

You are insecure even in the foundation belief of 
God. You feel it slipping away from beneath you. 
Press your soul down, through the mind’s belief 
in God, to the soul’s belief in goodness, and plant 
yourself there. There is where God is. Thatis the 
solid ground. That can never dissolve. It must be 
right to do right. Of that no doubts dare be felt. 
Hold that fast. Root your faith therein, and you 
will find a one-articled creed— Righteousness’ — 
will grow into Religion’s Confession of Faith, and 
will spread out into the beautiful fruitage of the 
knowledge of God. Over you rise these visions of a 
holy, beneficent life; upon you descend the impulses 
to a life above the average level; you own a “ Power 
not ourselves making for Righteousness.” If God is, 
must not the one thing indisputable of him be that 
he is imaged essentially in the noblest faculty of the 
noblest life; that this overbrooding Presence is mir- 
rored in the vision of Goodness which rises up with- 
in the spirit of man? 

Obey, then, the motions of this awful Power 
working within you, and its form will outline itself 
in the life which it molds, and consciousness of a 
Ktighteous Law will be compelled to own that ‘‘Con- 
scious Law is king of kings.” If, through the dark- 
ness, no other light is discernible, the light of the 
headland of Duty pierces the clouds. Steer by it. 
You shall weather the fiercest storm, and shall lay 
a straight course through the thickest gloom, if you 
keep your eye upon the Right, and never slip its 
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bearings. Through the fog, from out of the darkness, 
will loom at length into clearness the Truth support- 
ing the Right, and in the light you will recognize— 
God. Crown your “I ought,” and do it worship: it 
will enfranchise you with a glad “I know.” 

“You tell me, Doubt is Devil-born. 


I know not: one indeed I knew 
In many a subtile question versed, 
Who touch’d a jarring lyre at first, 
But ever strove to make it true. 


Perplex’d in faith, but pure in deeds, 
At last he beat his music out. 

There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 


He fought his doubts and gather’d strength ; 
He would not make bis judgment blind, 

He faced the specters of the mind, 

And laid them: thus he came at length 

To find a stronger faith his own; 

And Power was with him in the night, 
Which makes the darkness and the light, 
And dwells not in the light alone.” 


From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, (London ) 
LINDLEY MURRAY. ; 

Tue dwelling-place of a man who, from infirmity, 
spent forty years of his life on the sofa, and yet 
served his generation well and is lovingly remem- 
bered by the few who recall his person to their 
memory, deserves at least some notice even in a 
slight sketch of his life. Holgate, or as it was then 
written, Holdgate, about a mile from the City of 
York, lies in a slight hollow,) to the west of the 
main road leading to the south. “ The soft, quiet 
hamlet where he dwelt” is such no longer. The 
railway giant and the more insidious modern builder 
are doing, we cannot say have done, their ruthless 
work ; the house however stands. Not so the old 
Fox ;” that picturesque specimen of a wayside inn, 
which has supplied, it may be, to more than one 
youthful student of Murray, an ideal of the “ white- 
washed wall and nicely sanded floor,” of Goldsmith’s 
“ Deserted Village,” has been succeeded bya preten- 
tious modern hotel, too small to merit the name, but 
large enough to suggest the evils, not the necessity, 
of the building. The road through the hamlet—for 
when Lindley Murray lived and wrote it was truly 
such rather than a village, or as now, a mere suburb 
—was formerly crossed by a “ beck” (which stream is 
now conducted underneath the road), a raised cause- 
way serving for the use of foot-passengers ; just be- 
yond this point to the left stands the house in which 
he dwelt. The plain of York is here relieved by gently 
rising ground, so that “ Holgate Lane,” as the road is 
now called, is partly formed by a cutting on one side, 
leaving a high bank, surmounted by trees and hedge- 
rows, skirting the meadows or pastures beyond. 





1Probably named from this fact : we find the analogy in Hol- 
land, Holloway, Holderness, etc. The reader may hardly need 
to be reminded that in the north, and noticeably in York, the 
word gate often means a street or road, and bar is used for the 
gate of a city. Thus, ‘‘ Micklegate Bar’’ denotes the efitrance- 
gate of the city from the south, and Micklegate the street on 
which it opens. Doubtless in ignorance of this, an engraving in 
the *‘ Pictorial Historyof England,” of this fine specimen of Eng- 
lish civic architecture, 1s inscribed Micklebar Gate. 
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The authoress of a sketch of the history of York 
Friends’ Girls’ School,! informs us that “a house 
which is still standing in Trinity Lane was opened on 
New Year’s Day, 1785, under the care of Esther Tuke, 
who had offered to take the gratuitous charge of the 
school, her husband, William Tuke, uniting therein.” 
Further, that Lindley Murray “ took a great interest 
in the school, and was often consulted as a literary 
oracle by his friends there. The teachers, Ann and 
Mabel Tuke and Jane Taylor, who were intimate 
friends as well as colleagues, feeling their inability to 
teach grammar, applied to him for aid. The 
walks to Holdgate, as well as the lessons, were note- 
worthy, for the road was dark and rough; but the 
young pedestrians, shod in pattens and escorted by a 
man carrying a lantern, bravely and cheerily wended 
their way to their preceptor’s home, where their pres- 
ence was both welcome and enlivening.” From these 
circumstances arose the idea of the composition and 
publication of the well-known“ Murray’s Grammar.” 

Lindley Murray, the eldest of a family of twelve 
children, was born at Swatara, near Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, in the year 1745. His father was an enter- 
prising and successful man of business, who, becom- 
ing engaged in extensive shipping and mercantile 
concerns, was known as one of the most respectable 
merchants in America. Lindley Murray speaks also 
of his excellent mother with emotions of affection 
and gratitude ; indeed both his parents, who belonged 
to the Society of Friends, appear to have been earnest 
in relation to the moral and religious interests of their 
children. Their eldest, “till he was about half a year 
old, was alinost perpetually crying; his countenance 
gave no indication of intelligence.” It appears, how- 
ever, that when he was only nine months old, the 
future grammarian made his way, unnoticed by his 
care-takers, from the house to his father’s mill, a dis- 
tance of about a hundred yards. Afterwards he be- 
came both lively and mischievous ; indeed he was re- 
markable for activity of body during his youth and 
early manhood, and possibly over-exertion may have 
caused that peculiar weakness of the muscles which 
afterwards set in and continued during his life. The 
writer has heard a story of his leap across the entrance 
lock of a dock, no doubt at New York, which, on the 
most moderate estimate, must have been a fearful 
effort. 

He was only about eight years of age when his 
father settled with his family at New York ; here he 
was sent to a good school, and we may conclude that 
he made fair progress in the elements of learning, 
though his love of play led him into more or less in- 
fringement of school discipline. A pleasing incident 
of his life at this time is worthy of notice. He had 
to produce a specimen of his best handwriting, and 
for this purpose was furnished with a sheet of paper 
ornamented with a tastefully illuminated border. 
The subject of his transcript was the salutation of the 
angels to the shepherds at Bethlehem, and the 
impression made on his youthful mind was so sweet 
and attractive as to be remembered with pleasure and 
emotion even in his later years. As he wellsays: “A 


1 Historical Sketch of the Friends’ Girls’ Schools York,” 1784 


to 1814 ; 1831 to 1881. By L. Rous. Pp.1,6. (Jubilee Papers.) 
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veneration for the Holy Scriptures and a pleasure in 
perusing them may be excited by agreeable and in- 
teresting association, and the impressions thus early 
made accompany the mind through life, a consider. 
ation of the utmost importance to those who have 
the care of young p»rsons.” 

On leaving school he was placed in his father’s 
counting-house, and he also spent some time in 
another business-house at Philadelphia; but the oc- 
cupation and the restraints which it imposed became 
irksome to him, though he had sufficient mercantile 
ability to enjoy and profit by asmall venture, which 
his father kindly placed in his hands to that intent; 
but he had now acquired a taste for reading, and a 
desire for study and literary pursuits. 

About this time a too severe act on the part of his 
father, the consequences of which, happily over- 
ruled as they were in this case, might have ruined a 
mind of less even temper, may be noted as the prob- 
able turning-point of his life. His father had given 
him “ general directions not to leave the house in the 
evening, without previously obtaining his approba- 
tion.” On one occasion, being asked in his father’s 
absence to spend the evening with an uncle, an act 
which he was sure would not be in itself disapproved, 
he yielded, on the natural, if not perfectly sound, 
principle of transgressing the letter not the spirit of 
the command. The next morning he was taken into 
a private room and remonstrated with ; his plea in 
defense was urged in vain, and he received a severe 
chastisement with a threat of its repetition for any 
similar offense. Keenly feeling this degradation he 
resolved to leave his home, and having health, 
strength, and spirit of his own, to make his way in 
the world. Taking his books and all his “ property” 
with him, he decamped to a distant town where there 
was a good seminary, his first design being to learn 
the French language. He had previously changed 
his clothes, and having settled himself as a boarder 
and commenced his studies, the prospects of this 
youth of fourteen appeared to himself “luminous 
and cheering.” The loss of the society of his 
affectionate mother would seem, however, to have 
still been the occasion of a transient cloud; but be- 
ing persuaded that he could not be happy at home, 
his resolution for the time was fixed. To shorten 
the story, an accidental event providentially led to 
the healing of the breach. An acquainatnce of the 
family met him in the street, and, all unknowing 
of his peculiar position, begged him to take charge 
of a letter, and deliver it himself at New York, to 
the person to whom it was addressed. Embarrassed 
by the need of secrecy as to his circumstances, 
he could not well shirk the charge entrusted to 
him, and thought, at last, that the only hon- 
orable course would be to comply with the in- 
struction, and run the risk of beiag recognized. He 
accordingly went to New York and delivered the 
letter ; but the packet-boat not sailing till the follow- 
ing morning, he was obliged to spend the night at 
an inn, where, in the evening, his uncle, who had 
been told of his having been seen in the city, called 
upon him, kindly and wisely advising him to go 
home. He agreed to spend ashort time with his moth- 





er and then return; but on his arrival at the house, 
his mother’s tenderness, and then his father’s af- 
fectionate welcome as soon as he entered, complete- 
ly dissipated his former feelings. He says: “We 
spent the evening together in love and harmony ; 
and I abandoned entirely, witbout a moment’s hesi- 
tation, the idea of leaving a house and family which 
were now dearer to methan ever.” Both fatherand son 
no doubt profited by the happy issue‘of this painful 
affair; it was never afterwards made a subject of re- 
proach, and indeed the harmony of the family circle 
seems henceforth to have continued unbroken. 

Young Murray now solicited of his father, and was 
allowed, the privilege of a private tutor, and studied 
early and late, till the close attention threatened to 
impair his health, and he found it needful to relax 
in favor of that bodily exertion, which possibly the 
instinct of a delicate child had prompted, when as an 
infant, with nine months’ experience of life, he took 
his first independent journey from the house to the 
mill. 

It might be thought that lexity of religious prin- 
ciple would have been connected with a mind of 
this ardent character, but happily for him his prin- 
ciples were never disturbed by infidelity or scep- 
ticism; though he had associates of this style of 
thought, his intelligence had been fortified by some 
early acquaintance with Butler’s “ Analogy,” Leland’s 
“ Deistical Writers,” and other works. 

When seventeen or eighteen years of age he wished 
to study the law; this meeting with his father’s dis- 
approval, he put his arguments in favor of his own 
view on paper, which was shown also tosome friends 
of the family, and in particular to a legal gentleman 
who was his father’s counsellor: this person became 
his advocate in the case, and shortiy he was placed 
under his careand tuition. Thecelebrated John Jay 
was his fellow-student for about two years, and after 
four years’ study he was called to the Bar. When 
about the age of twenty-four he formed the happy 
marriage connection which was the signal domestic 
blessing of his future life. 

(Concluded next week.) 


A STATEMENT OF ISLAMISM. 


[We do not desire to encourage that class who are seeking 
(and occasionally supposing themselves finding) improve- 
ments upon Christianity, and we have no doubt of the 
great inferiority, judged even by merely external stand- 
ards, of Islamism. Yet there is a great deal of instruction 
in seeing how nearly it concedes the truth of Christianity. 
The following letter, which has been recently published 
in the New York Independent, was sent to that journal by 
President Washburn, of Robert College, (the American 
missionary institution at Constantinople), and is the trans- 
lation of one sent by the “ Sheik-ul-Islam,” the head of all 
Mohammedans, to a German who had embraced their 
views. President Washburn says it is the first official 
statement of Mohammedan doctrine he has seen in a thirty 
years’ residence in Constantinople. It was published by 
request in the papers of that city—“ probably in view of 
the fact that there have been quite a number of converts 
to Islam within the past year, and it is supposed that more 
may be expected.” It strikes Dr. Washburn as evidently 
intended to make as favorable an impression on Christians 
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as possible, and he is quite right in thinking it a document 
of exceptional interest and well worth any intelligent 
man’s reading.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 
Dear Sir.—The letter by which you ask to be re- 
ceived into the heart of the Mussulman religion has 
been received and has caused us a lively satisfaction. 
The reflections which you make on this occasion ap- 
pear to us worthy of the highest praise. 

At the same time we ought to call your attention 
to the fact that your conversion to Islamism is not 
subordinated to our consent, for Islam does not ad- 
mit of any intermediary, like the clergy, between 
God and his servants. Our duty consists only in 
teaching the people religious truths. Consequently, 
conversion to Islamism demands no religious formal- 
ity and depends upon the authorization of no one. 
It is sufficient to believe and to proclaim one’s belief. 

In fact, Islamism has for its base faith in the unity 
of God and in the mission of his dearest servant 
Mohammed (may God cover him with blessings and 
grant him salvation) i. ¢., to accept conscientiously 
this faith and to avow it in words, as expressed by 
the phrase: “ There is only one God, and Mohammed 
is his prophet.” He who makes this profession of 
faith becomes a Mussulman, without having need of 
the consent or approbation of any one. If, as you 
promise in your letter, you make this profession of 
faith, that is to say, you declare that there is only 
one God and that Mobammed.is his prophet, you be- 
come a Mussulman without having need of our ac- 
ceptance; and we, for our part, felicitate you with 
pride and joy for having been touched by divine 
grace, and we shall testify in this world and in the 
other that you are our brother. Believers are all 
brothers. 

Such is a summary definition of faith. Let us 
enter now upon some developments of it. Man, who 
is superior to the other animals by his intelligence, 
was created out of nothing to adore his Creator. 
This adoration may be summed up in two words—to 
honor the commands of God and to sympathize with 
his creatures. This double adoration exists in all 
religions. As to its practice—religions differ as to 
their rules, forms, times, places, the greater or less 
number of their rites, etc. But the human intelli- 
gence does not suffice to assure us of the manner of 
praying which is most worthy of the divine glory ; 
so God in his mercy, in according to certain human 
beings the gift of prophecy, in sending to them, by 
angels, inspiration, writings, and books, and in so re- 
vealing the true religion, has overwhelmed his ser- 
vants with blessings. 

The book of God which descended last from Heav - 
en is the sacred Koran, the unchangeable teachings 
of which, carefully preserved from the first day in 
written volumes and in the memory of thousands of 
reciters, will last even to the day of the last Judg- 
ment. 

The first of the prophets was Adam and the last 
Mohammed (may God give him salvation.) Between 
these two many others have lived ; their number is 
known only to God. The greatest of all is Moham- 
med. After him come Jesus, Moses, Abraham, Noah 
and Adam (may God grant them salvation.) 
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All the prophets have threatened their followers 
with the day of the last Judgment. So it is neces- 
sary to believe that the dead will rise again, that 
they will appear before the tribunal of God to render 
their accounts, and that the elect will be sent to Par- 
adise, and those condemned to Hell. 
of every one in this world will be examined on that 
day one by one; and although all the acts of soldiers 
of holy war, even their sleep, are considered as a 
prayer, they also will be obliged at the Judgment 
Day to render an account. The only exception is for 
those who die as martyrs, who will go to raradise 
withont examination. 

Also it is necessary, as an article of faith, to at- 
tribute all good and all evil to the Providence of God. 
To say that the creator of good is the angel, and the 
creator of evil the demon, is one of those errors 
which it is necessary to avoid. 

Consequently the believer ought to have faith in 
God, in his angels, in his books, in his prophets, in 
the last Judgment, and in his will as the source of 
all good and evil. He who accepts these truths isa 
true believer. But to bea perfect believer it is neces- 
sary to perform certain duties, to pray to God and to 
avoid falling into such sins as murder, robbery, adul- 
tery, etc. 

Beside the profession of faith of which we have 
spoken above, a good Mussulman ought to pray five 
times a day, distribute-to the poor a fortieth part of 
his goods every year, fast during the month of Ram- 
azan, and make once in his life a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 

If a believer does not conform to the laws of God 
and does not avoid what he forbids he does not be- 
come an infidel, but he is considered as a sinner; 
that is, as a wandering believer, and he will merita 
temporary punishment in the other world. He is in 
the hands of God. God pardons him or condemns 
him to pass a certain time in hell, proportioned to 
his guilt. 

Faith annuls all sin. He who is converted to Is- 
lamism becomes as innocent as if just born, and he 
is responsible only for the sins committed after his 
conversion. 

A sinner who repents and in person asks God’s 
forgiveness, obtains pardon. Only the rights of his 
neighbor are an exception to this rule; for the ser- 
vant of God who cannot obtain justice in this world, 
reclaims his rights at the Day of Judgment, and 
God, who is just, will then compel the oppressor to 
make restitution to the oppressed. Even the mar- 
tyrs are no exception to this rule. To avoid this re- 
sponsibility the only means is to get a quittance from 
your neighbor whom you have wronged. In all 
cases, however, there is no need of the intercession 
of a spiritual director. 

All this, no doubt, seems strange to people accus- 
tomed to a sacerdotal régime. When a Christian 
child is born, to make part of society he must be bap- 
tized by a priest ; when he grows up he needs a priest 
to marry him; if he would pray he must go toa 
church and find a priest ; to obtain forgiveness of his 
sins he must confess them to a priest; and he must 
have a priest to bury him. 


All the actions 





| was needed a hedge to keep out the foxes and other 


In the Mussulman religion, where there is no 
clergy, such obligations have no place. The infant is 
born a Mussulman, and his father, or the chief of the 
family, gives him a name. When they wish to con- 
tract a marriage, the man and the woman or their 
agents make the contract in presence of two wit- 
nesses: the contracting parties are the only ones in- 
terested and others cannot intervene or take part. 

A Mussulman prays all alone in any place which 
suits his convenience, and to merit the remission of 
his sins he goesdirectly to God. He does not confess 
them to others, nor ought he to do so. At his death 
the Mussulman inhabitants of the town are obliged 
to put him inacoffin and bury him. Any Mussul- 
man can do this: the presence of a religious chief is 
not necessary. 

In a word, in all religious acts there is no inter- 
mediary between God and his servants. It is neces- 
sary to learn the will of God, revealed by the prophet, 
and to act in conformity with it, 

Only the accomplishment of certain religious cere- 
monies, such as the prayers on Friday and at Beiram, 
is subordinated to the will of the Caliph of the 
prophet and the sultan of Mussulmans, since the ar- 
rangement of ceremonies for Islamism is one of his 
sacred attributes. Obedience to his orders is one of 
the most important religious duties. As to our mis- 
sion, it consists in administering, in his name, the re- 
ligious affairs which he deigns to confide to us. 

One of the things to which every Mussulman 
ought to be very attentive is righteousness in charac- 
ter; vices such as pride, presumption, egotism, and 
obstinacy do not become a Mussulman. To revere 
the great and to compassionate the insignificant are 
precepts of Islamism. 

My God give success and salvation to him who is 
touched by divine grace. 

The S heik-ul-Islam, 
AuMED Esaapb. 

Constantinople, Rebi-ul-akhir, 1305. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 12. 
THIRD MONTH 18TH, 1888. 
Toric: THe Son ReJEcTED. 


GOLDEN TEXT : “‘ He came unto his own, and they that were 
his own received him not.’’—John 1 : 11. 


READ Matt. 21 : 38-46. 
Tuis parable of the householder, which is the text 
of our lesson for to-day, strikingly illustrates the 
dealings of our Heavenly Father with the Jewish 
nation, and their want of appreciation of his fatherly 
care. The parable is recorded both in Mark and 
Luke. ; 

A Householder, a master of a family, one at the 
head of family affairs. Planted a vineyard, a garden 
or field for the cultivation of grapes. A large part of 
Judea was devoted to grape culture for the manufac- 
ture of wine, which was one of the principal articles 
of commerce. The grape formed also a part of the 
food of the people, both in its fresh state (Deut. 
23:24) and dried, as we now have raisins (lst Sam- 
uel 30:12). The vineyard was a most valuable pos- 
session; but to have it in its best condition there 








wild animals, that so abounded in Judea and made 
such havoc among the grapes that were left unpro- 
tected. The hedge was made of thorny bushes 
planted thickly together. Digged a wine press. This 
was made in two parts: a receptacle for the ripe 
clusters, into which they were thrown, and trodden 
by men, the juice running into the larger cistern be- 
low. The press or vat was usually made by digging 
into the side ofa hill. And built atower. This was cir- 
cular or square, from fifteen to twenty feet high, and 
built of stone. Those who kept watch over the vine- 
yard occupied these towers. Let it out to husbandmen. 
A common practice among the princely landholders 
of Israel. When the crop was gathered, a steward or 
some servant in whom was reposed confidence was 
sent out to collect the rent, either in a portion of the 
crop, or in money, according to the bargain, just as 
is done in our own times when a farmer rents his 
land. 

In all this Jesus saw a figure of his own nation, 
the Jews. The Heavenly Father had gathered them 
out from the nations round about them into a coun- 
try at once productive and pleasant to dwellin. He 
had hedged them about with laws and regulations 
for their well-being—had set in the midst the tower 
of his own divine oversight as ruler and king, and 


from time to time had sent them prophets and teach- | 


ers, whose words of exhortation and encouragement 
were to draw the people closer to their tower of 
strength and safety, and preserve them from the de- 
moralizing influences of the idolatrous nations around 
them. Last of all, he sent his beloved, his only Son, 
represented by Jesus, to whom the Christ, the only 
begotten of the Father—the Holy Spirit—was given 
in that fullness which made him the representative 
of the Father among the sons of men. These favored 
people, as a people, rejected this beloved Son, and 
nailed the Holy One to the cross, not that the Christ 
was crucified, for that spiritual manifestation must 
live and abide while God, by whom it was begotten, 
exists. It was the human Jesus—bone of our bone, 
and flesh of our flesh—who could feel pain—could 
be hurt by thethorns that pierced his forehead, could 
writhe with agony as the nails were driven into his 
living flesh, could endure all the agony of being re- 
jected by his brethrén, the people whom he had been 
born into the world to teach and lead into the Truth 
to which he came to bear witness. It was this loving 
Son of Man that endured the cross and became an 
example of faithfulness unto death to all. 


The heart of Jesus was dipped in sorrow as he 
contemplated the bigotry of the Jews and their con- 
sequent stubborn resistance to the Gospel of truth 
that he longed to bring unto them. The Scripture 
record bears unmistakable evidence that He had 
hoped to find his own people, especially, ready to re- 
ceive the glad tidings, and that it was a most grievous 
disappointment to"him when He found them scoffing 
at his teaching and misrepresenting his work. He 
had thought to expend his mission among the people 
of his own nation, to open their minds and souls to 
a recognition of the Divine life therein, but, alas, in 
the words of the Golden Text, ‘‘ He came unto bis 
own, and they that were his own received him not.” 
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Thus the experience of Jesus with his fellow-men 
was, for the most part, one of inexpressible sadness. 
Perbaps there is nothing more sad in human expres- 
sion, if we realize their full import, than the excla- 
mation of Jesus at the close of an address to the mul- 
titude, when, after describing their blindness to the 
truth and their persecution of the righteous, he said, 
“O, Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the 
prophets, and stonest them which are sent unto thee, 
how often would I have gathered thy children to- 
gether, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wing, and ye would not.” 

What, then, is the lesson for us in this connection? 
Jesus has passed from the sight of men, his voice 
never more will break upon buman ears, his sad 
countenance never more be seen by mortal eyes. 
What application shall the record of the rejection of 
his teaching among the Jews have upon our charac- 
ters? Is it not this? It is plain that Jesus strove to 
turn the minds of his people inward to a recognition 
of the Divine Presence in their own souls, and to the 
realization that the only true and acceptable worship 
of the Father consists in obedience to and trust in 
the Infinite Spirit and Divine Will, as they found it 
manifested there. The Jews were not willing to re- 
ceive his message of Divine love, as, alas,so many 
are not yet ready to receive it. They rejected Christ 
as men do now; not by refusing to deify the meek 
and lowly Jesus, but by refusing to open their hearts 
to the Christ Spirit that so entirely ruled his life, 
and that to-day so earnestly strives for the over-rul- 
ing of all that is contrary to the will of che Divine 
Father in the lives of all mankind. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LOOKING BACKWARD. 


In this day of active religious thought and investiga- 
tion, we are frequently called to consider the utter- 
ances of the founders of our Religious Society ; and 
when the purpose of this inquiry is to establish 
opinion the search is not unfruitful, for it will be 
seen that for all our shades of doctrine there may be 
found authority in these ancient writings. A rea- 
sonable amount of such investigation is time well 
spent; but if our strength and religious purpose are 
mainly turned in this direction, and we fail to see 
the lesson of to-day and to receive the revelation 
which the present has for us, we are certainly tithing 
our mint and anise and cumin and neglecting the 
weightier matters. 

While it is most interesting and valuable to us to 
know what the fathers of our church believed, and 
essential to us, as Friends, that we should recognize 
and accept the grand moving principle which brought 
them out from among the people of their day and 
made them a distinct body of religious believers, still 
it is not of vital importance that we should in every 
particular coincide with their thoughts, or be bound 
by their convictions. 

In the early day, men and women, and even chil- 
dren, were so filled with the spirit that they poured 
forth their thoughts without stint, little guessing, we 
may judge, that the words thus spoken were to be, in 
future generations, the guage of faith and the test 
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of sound belief. Powerful were their utterances, 
grand their devotion to principle, and noble their 
lives, yet if we stand gazing at their revelation and 
see not the present, our spiritual life will not prosper 
and our religion will become merely a name. 

Jesus rebuked the Jews for looking back to Abra- 
ham and placing their dependence upon his right- 
eousness. 

Does he who is our God even as he was the God 
of Fox, Penn, and Barclay, weigh our opinions in a 
balance to judge them whether they agree with the 
views of those faithful servants? 

Let us all who call ourselves Friends unite in the 
all important belief that God teaches his people him- 
self, not understanding it to mean that he did in 
times past teach men, but that now in this common- 
place present, he reveals his will to those who are 
prepared to receive it. H. 
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THE WASTE HABIT. 

Ir comes to us sometimes to feel like the Psalmist of 
old when he exclaimed, “ My heart overfloweth witb 
a goodiy matter,” yet with this difference, the “ mat- 
ter” of our present concern is not “ goodly,” nor are 
we so sure as David when he immediately said, 
“my tongue is the pen of a ready writer,” or else 
there might be more hope of producing some good 
result by utterance. Nevertheless, the mood is upon 
us to remind our readers of the growing habit of waste- 
fulness that is apparent amongst all classes of people. 

First, as it is the first need of our humanity, is the 
waste in food. Every year, with a bountiful supply 
from an almost exhaustless and noble scope of coun- 
try, the struggle for the means of living, and the 
struggle for the opportunity to obtain the means, be- 
comes greater and greater. And every year the 
waste habit goes on. In the olden time when “ wil- 
ful waste” was one of the sins in the calendar of a 
Franklin, as well as many an early Friend, children 
were taught to be provident of food, and their early 
training generally went with them through life. 
How is it now with the majority of the same class of 
children? Those of well-to-do families ? Are lessons 
in the economy of food taught by precept and en- 
forced in the practice? Let observations of the daily 
habits of school children, without entering into the 
sacred precincts of the home, make answer. Nor 
does it stop with the children. Growing to maturity, 
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the complaining cry continues of high prices for 
board, high prices for food, and we again query, why 
is it, amid such seeming abundance? We have but 
to glance at the refuse after a meal at any hotel or 
boarding-house table, for we will not venture into 
private life, and the sequel is given. Prices must 
cover what is wasted as well as what is consumed. 
It isa homely subject, but life must deal with such 
subjects, and we should make a study of them to our 
own profit, and the beginning is in the home with 
the training of the little ones to an economy that is 
not born of meanness, but that which will lead to 
habits of thrift that can some day afford a wise and 
many-sided expenditure. 

Now let us enter the domain of dress, and here 
again we bemoan the simplicity of former times with- 
out an effort to restore it. Nor would we restore it 
to offend the eye, but apply to it a cultivated taste 
which need not be at all wasteful, but modest and 
pretty, instead carelessly adopting the fashionable 
and expensive. The waste habit here often begins 
with the child when we plead small amount of ma- 
terial as an excuse for much of expense and orna- 
ment. But this lavish waste grows with the age, till 
the price of a full grown outfit is something appalling 
to the hard working wage-earner, who does not 
dream that a remedy might come by the adoption of 
a simpler style. 

Other appliances of child- life at school and else- 
where could be named as promoting expensive hab- 
its, but to the observant eye when once opened to 
see, these will soon become apparent. 

Later on the expenditures for books, for papers, 
for entertainments, excursions, and all things that go 
to make up modern living, calls loudly for wisdom to 
discriminate lest worse evils than wasteful habits 
creep in to mar the happiness. A wise economy fos- 
tered from the beginning will bear good fruit even here. 

The whole subject covers so broad a field, we can 
but call attention to it, that each one, especially any 
one who lays claim to the name of Friend, may 
pause and consider am I guilty of this habit? By ex- 
ample or by precept am I doing my duty here? 

Individual self examination is valuable so far as 
it inspires one with courage to do better ; and when 
this inspiration comes to individuals with force suf- 
ficient to create action, it will sooner or later make 
itself felt in the masses, and cannot fail of good results. 


A corRESPONDENT in Kansas has sent usa postal card, 
asking, in a very kind manner, if we will not an- 
nounce more definitely our views on the Temperance 


question. We hardly see how there can be any doubt 
as to our attitude on this subject, and apprehend that 
our correspondent must have in mind some especial 








phase of the question which may. be under discussion 
in her State. We stand with the Society of Friends 
on this as on every question of morals and upright- 
ness. The Society has from its first utterances been 
an advocate of temperance and moderation in all 
things ;and since these words have failed to com- 
pletely cover the ground, in practical application, 
total abstinence from the use of liquors as a beverage 
has been made the rule of Discipline of all the Yearly 
Meetings representing our body. To encourage this 
abstinence is a work at all times commendable, and 
one that always receives absolute support in our col- 
umns. As our readers are aware, we print, from time 
to time, articles, communications, extracts, etc., bear- 
ing on the subject, and whenever anything is sent us 
which presents a fresh thought, or makes an effective 
appeal, it is welcomed, as is other valuable matter. 
Last week we published the quite extended 
essay of our friend Jesse H. Griffen, in which the 
writer elaborately considered the political aspects of 
the question. We gave it place because it was clearly 
and forcibly written, and sets forth a view to which 
many of our readers are devoted, and also because it 
was part of the proceedings of a Conference held un- 
derthesanction of Friends. We do not, editorially, en- 
ter the political field, in any way whatever, and there- 
fore have no suggestion to make as to this phase of 
the Temperance agitation. So far as our friend de- 
voted himself to it, the essay rested upon his author- 
ity alone, as in the case of many other articles which 
are signed by their authors, and which express views 
concerning which our readers may differ. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


On Second-day evening next, (12th instant), Guy 
Maine, a Christian Chinaman, will deliver a lecture 
at Association Hall, this city, on the topic, “ What 
shall be done with the Chinese?” This has been 
projected to help raise a fund for the sufferers by the 
great overflow of the Hoang-Ho, or Yellow River, of 
China, some account of which calamity has been given 
in this paper. The lecturer is described as a culti- 
vated man, and an interesting speaker. 

* * * 


TuHE statement elsewhere made by President Ma- 
gill, that the higher institutions of education all need 
the support of an endowment fund, will be recog- 
nized as the truth, of course, by every one acquainted 
with colleges and college work. It is the common 
experience of many of them, even where they have 
large endowments, to find themselves witli a deficit 
at the end of the year, to meet which there is noth- 
ing to do but “ pass ’round the hat.” Probably the 
public would be surprised, if it were known how 
much is given, year after year, to some of our col- 
leges, by the boards of trustees and other near friends, 
to make up such deficiencies. As a matter of fact, 
Swarthmore has been so carefully managed, and has 
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so far escaped the unpleasant experience of not mak- 
ing both ends meet, that the conductors of other in- 
stitutions have in some notable instances made a study 
of its methods, in order to see whether they could 


not do as well. 
* * 


THE reasons why colleges cannot be run to“ pay,” 
in a money sense, without endowment, are numer- 
ous, but one very good one is that the endowed insti- 
tutions offer superior attractions. Swarthmore could 
not pretend to keep pace with colleges of its class 
throughout the country, if they are provided with 
libraries, laboratories, etc.,and a fund to cheapen the 
cost of tuition, while it was left to do without these, 
or try to squeeze their cost out of a profit on the stu- 
dents. There has been in most of these respects a 
recognition by liberal-minded people of Swarthmore’s 
needs, but new needs will arise continually. A col- 
lege to educate men and women is never completed, — 
any more than the men and women themselves are 
completed. 


~ *x * 

A CorRRESPONDENT has written to us to know if we 
can name a school, under the care of Friends, where 
a young woman can be fitted and trained for teach- 
ing, at a cost compared with that at the State Normal 
School, at West Chester. We were obliged to reply 
that we did not. The State of Pennsylvania gives 
its “aid” to those graduates of the Normal Schools 
who will pledge themselves to teach at least two years 
in the public schools, and by using this the expense 
per term (half a school year), for board and tuition 
is reduced to about $58, in the school at West Chester. 
This, of course, is very low, for thorough instruction 
in all the branches which are to be taught in the or- 
dinary (public) schools, and it is only because the 
State endows the institution that such a rate is possi- 
ble. 








MARRIAGES. 
EVANS—RULON.—On Fifth-day, Twelfth month 8th, 


1887, at the residence of the bride’s uncle, under the care - 


of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting, Thomas B., son of the 
late George M., and Elizabeth N. Evans, and Mary T., 
daughter of Clayton and Elizabeth T. Rulon, both deceased. 


DEATHS. 

BORTON.—At her late residence, in Woodstown, N. J., 
Second month 5th, 1888, Mary E. Borton, widow of Samuel 
Borton, in her 69th year; a valued member and elder of 
Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. Surrounded by her devoted 
children and grandchildren she entered peacefully into 
rest. 

BORTON.—Near West Unity, Ohio, Second month 10th, 
1888, Benjamin Borton, aged nearly 79 years; he. was an 
esteemed elder of Battle Creek Monthly Meeting. 

A local paper gives the following notice of this friend: 
Benjamin Borton, son of Bethuel and Rebecca Borton, was 
born near Philadelphia, March 16th, 1809. In that city he 
married, in 1835, Abigail Borton. He came to this part of 
the State in 1838, but went back and moved his family out 
in 1839, and purchased and moved on the Packard farm, 
then in Brady, but now in Franklin township, where he 
lived until his death. His wife died in 1860, and in 1863 
he married Elizabeth Wright, of New Jersey, who survives 
him. In 1840 Mr. Borton started the first store near the 
Corners, in his old log house, and he also started the first 
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nursery, which he ran for some years. 


blessed with this world’s goods, he was plain and unassum- 
ing. He leaves a wife, two daughters, ten grandchildren, 


of friends, both in Ohio and Michigan, to mourn his loss, 
as his kindnessand consideration for others, and especially 
for the poor, made friends of all who knew him. 

BROWN.—In Delta, York county. Pa., Third month 34, 
1888, James Marion, son of Richard W. and D. Lizzie 
Brown, in the 8th year of his age: a recorded member of 
Fawn Particular, and Deer Creek Monthly Meeting. 

CHANDLER.—Suddenly, of heart disease, in London 
Grove, Chester county, Pa., on the evening of Second 
month 18th, 1888, William B. Chandler, son of Joseph and 
Ann Chandler, deceased, in the 68th year of his age. 

COMMONS.—Second month 29th, 1888, at the residence 
of her son-in-law, Isaac D. Philips, Green Bank, Del., Ann 
P. Commons, in her 91st year. 


GREGG.—At her home, near Philomont, Loudoun 


| 
He has filled many | 
of the township offices and although he was bountifully | 
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DANIEL FOULKE, 


By the death of Daniel Foulke, which occurred at his 
home at Gwynedd, Pennsylvania, on the 18th of Second 


| month, the Society of Friends is deprived of one of its 
four brothers, many other relatives, and a very large circle 


most faithful and useful members. He was born at Gwyn- 
edd, on the 2ist of Second month, 1814, (and therefore 
lacked, at his decease but three days of completing his 74th 
year), the son of Joseph and Elizabeth Foulke, the former 
well known in his day as a minister and teacher. From 
his youth up, Daniel had been a Friend, cherishing the 
birthright which he received, and devoting to the Society 
with diligence, punctuality. aud fidelity the ability which 
he possessed. At his death, he was a member of the Rep- 
resentative Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, in 


| which station he had served for many years, and he was an 


Elder of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. For a number of 
years, also, he was Assistant Clerk of the men’s branch of 


| the Yearly Meeting. He gave, on many occasions, his time 


county, Va.,on the 19th of Second month, 1888, Emma | 


W., daughter of William and Elizabeth Gregg, in the 25th 
year of her age. 

In the death of this dear young friend, not only has 
the home circle sustained a great bereavement, but Goose 
Creek Meeting, of which she was a member and an inter- 


to the various concerns in which Friends have been en- 
gaged, especially that of helping and elevating the Indians, 

At his funeral, at Gwynedd, on the 22d ultimo, Robert 
Hatton alluded to the fact that Daniel was of the sixth 
generation that had been members of the Society worship- 
ping in that meeting. Edward Foulke, his ancestor, was 


| one of the company of Welsh pioneers who settled there 


ested worker In the First-day school, will sadly miss her | 


helpful presence. 

With her gentle, loving nature was combined unusual 
strength of character, which endeared her to a large circle 
of friends. 


Her hopeful death coming after a long illness which 


she bore with cheerfulness, was as a fitting close to so | teristic,—a love of good order, an anxiety to conform to the 


young and beautiful a life. Though the ties that bound 
her here were of the strongest, yet such was her faith that 
she expressed her willingness to “ go and rest with God,” 
and with words of “ trust in Him who stilled the waters’’ 
that he would bear her safely “ to a home more beautiful 
than her much loved earthly home,” she passed trium- 
phantly through death, which with her was transition into 
life eternal. ° 

HOOPES.—In Wilmington, Del., Second month 29th, 
1888, Rachel Bassett, widow of Joshua Hoopes, late of 
West Chester, Pa., aged 80 years. 

JONES.—At his residence, Darby, Pa., Third month Ist, 
1888, Isaac T. Jones, formerly of Philadelphia, in his 82d 
year. 

MASON.—In East Nottingham, Chester county, Pa., 
Second ‘month 25th, 1888, Benjamin Mason, an esteemed 
member of Nottingham Monthly Meeting, in the 78th 
year of his age. His life verified the truth of the proverb, 
“An honest man is the noblest work of God,” and that 
“A good name is more to be desired than riches.” His 
expressed desire was to die the death of the righteous, that 
his last end might be peace. 

PARRY.—Second month 28th, 1888, at his home, Parry, 
N. J., after a lingering illness of several weeks, William 
Parry, in the 7lst year of his age; a member of Chester 
Monthly Meeting, N. J. Interment at Westfield, Third 
month 3d, at 1 o’clock. 

ROWAN.—Second month 24th, 1888, at her residence, 
near Vincenttown, N. J., Sabella F. Rowan. 

SMITH.—At his residence, Drumore Township, Lancas- 
ter county, Pa., Second month 24th, 1888, Howard Smith, 
aged 70 years; a member of Drumore Meeting. 

TUPMAN.—In 
William Tupman, in his 70th year. 


| 





Philadelphia, Third month 2d, 1888, | 


in 1698, and the line from him to Daniel,—Thomas, Ed- 
ward, Hugh, Joseph,—was one in which there was no de- 
clension from the standard of earnestness in the faith. 


| Daniel himself was one who especially valued the good 
| order of the Society, and was concerned for its preserva- 


tion. He perceived the need of respecting its provisions, 
and the danger which attends a want of care and dignity 
in maintaining them. This was, indeed, a marked charac- 


standards which had been by right authority declared 
needful. In his association with his neighbors, and in the 
business world, where he was well known and much es- 
teemed, the like traits were observable, and added to the 
confidence felt in him as one careful, orderly, and trust- 
worthy. 

His last illness was brief. He had attended on the 8th 
of the month, the meeting of Ministers and Elders of Ab- 
ington Quarterly Meeting, at Abington, and on the follow- 
ing day, the general Quarterly Meeting. Of the former 
especially he spoke with much feeling, upon his return 
home, as an occasion markedly favored by the Divine pres- 
ence, and though he was suffering from weakness of body, 
he rejoiced that he had been able to be present. On the 
llth, he was found to be very seriously ill, and just a week 
later he passed away. His funeral, already mentioned, 
was attended by many friends, some of them coming long 
distances to mark their respect and regard for him. Robert 
Hatton, (a kinsman), Allen Flitcraft, Samuel B. Haines, of 
New York, Samuel 8. Ash, Catharine Foulke, and David 
Newport, were called forth in the ministry, before the large 
gathering in the meeting-house, after which his remains 
were laid with those of his fathers in the ground adjoining- 


WouLDstT thou fashion for thyself a seemly life? 

Then fret not over what is past and gone ; 

And, spite of all thou mayst have lost behind, 

Yet act as if thy life were just begun ; 

What each day wills, enough for thee to know, 

What each day wills, the day itself will tell: 

Do thine own task, and be therewjth content ; 

What others do, that shalt thou fairly judge ; 

Be sure that thou no brother mortal hate, 

Ther. all besides leave to the Master Power. 
—John Morley. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Tuis was held at Benjaminville, IIl., Secon eggs 5. 
At the select meeting, on the 24th, at two ox, but 
few persons were present, partly owing toa heavy 
rain which continued late in the afternoon, and part- 
ly to the delicate health of some of our aged friends ; 
but the few found it a season of instruction not soon 
to be forgotten. On Seventh-day at ten o’clock the 
quarterly meeting convened with the opposite tem- 
perature of weather making the roads very laborious 
for both man and beast. And while we realized the 
smallness of our assembly, yet we felt the verification 
of the promise that where two or three are met in 
the true spirit of worship the Living Presence of the 
Father is poured outin unmistakable blessings. The 
general feeling expressed was that we bad a good 
meeting. ® 

In the business session there were the usual 
queries and answers. A young man referred to the 
time when he thought they were stereotyped, but 
now he saw and felt there was a spirit in them and 
that we might all endeavor to arrive at this point so 
as to be able to perform a part of the Master’s work. 
While the answers did not mark a high standard of 
Christian excellence, they called forth some exhorta- 
tion and a deep concern was apparent that we exam- 
ine more carefully into our individual duty and thus 
be able to advance the cause in the way becoming 
our profession. 

First-day morning was very cold and the roads 
excessively rough, so that frail persons could ‘not 
venture out ; consequently several aged Friends were 
absent. Still there was an increased number com- 
pared with the day previous though a falling off from 
former times. It wasadeep and solemn opportunity 
wherein we were baptised with the Spirit and we 
felt the holy unction flow from vessel to vessel, giving 
us an assurance that we were with one accord in one 
place. In the afternoon a meeting was held at a 
house where a Friend had been confined at home all 
winter or nearly so. The holy quiet of the fore- 
part of the time was comparable to the Prophets 
command, to “ Be silent, O, all flesh, before the Lord,” 
and it was felt to be the experience of all present 
that the touches of his Spirit kept all quiet before 
him. Thus closed another of those seasons of mu- 
tual strength, and the corroborative testimony was 
that there was an efficiency in waiting before the Lord 
and that we had received a renewal of strength. May 
we oftener than these recurring assemblings turn in- 
ward and then query with ourselves as to our con- 
dition before the Most High, realizing the promise 
that, “they who seek shall find;” then truly we 
shall go on from strength to strength, every One thus 
offering before the Lord of our life, light, and knowl- 
edge. Mary G. Samira. 

Hoopeston, Ill. 


COMMITTEE ON ISOLATED MEMBERSHIP. 


A mpeTinG of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee on Isolated Members was held on the 25th 
ultimo. It appeared that reports had been received 








from 33 out of the 49 monthly meetings, leaving 16 
that had not yet responded. The names of members 
sent by the 33 meetings numbered 345, as nearly as 
they could be counted, there being some duplication 
of names, and uncertainty as to children,ete. These 
Friends are found to be situated at no less than 159 
different post-offices, in different States and Territo- 
ries. At each of 15 post-offices there are 4 or more 
members reported. Among the largest of these are 
the following: Beatrice, Neb., 12; Denver, Col., 10; 
Omaha, Neb. 10; Lincoln, Neb.,9 ; Sedgwick, Kansas, 
9; San Francisco, Colorado Springs, and Minneapolis, 
each 8. 

It was apparent, however, that these numbers 
were only complete so far as the Committee’s work 
had extended. The monthly meetings not heard 
from may add more names, and other yearly meet- 
ings than Philadelphia no doubt have members at 
the places mentioned. It was the feeling of the Com- 
mittee that in order to make a complete survey of the 
field it would be absolutely necessary to have the co- 
operation of the other yearly meetings, and this will 
probably be mentioned in the Committee’s report to 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

A letter, (the substance of which has been printed 
in the INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL), referring to the 
situation of Friends at Lincoln, Neb., was read, in- 
dicating the desire for the establishment of a meet- 
ing at that place. 

It was decided to again address the monthly meet- 
ings that have not sent their lists of names. The 
Committee adjourned to meet at 9 a. m., on the Third- 
day of Yearly Meeting week. 








LECTURE BY T. W. HIGGINSON. 
Ar Swarthmore College, on the evening of the Ist 
instant, Thos. W. Higginson delivered a lecture to 
the students and invited friends, on the subject of 
“Literature as a Profession.” The lecture was de- 
livered without notes, in a conversational manner, 
abounded in anecdote, and can not be easily reported. 
After some introductory remarks relative to his mil- 
itary life, he said: “I see before me some future 
authors. There are many things that young people 
know better than their elders, but what is to be their 
“ career,” or calling in life, they know nothing about. 
A gentleman said to Prof. Agassiz, “ What does your 
son care for most? Biology?” “No; Mathema- 
tics.” “ Very curious that should come up in his 
blood.” “ Not at all,” said Prof. A., “at his age I 
cared only for mathematics ; my taste for biology de- 
veloped later in life.” A complete intefchange took 
place between the two brothers Prof. W. D. and Jo- 
siah Whitney, the one who had preferred Geology 
becoming the professor of Languages ; the latter, who 
said in early life,“ Language and nothing else for 
me,” being now the professor of Geology. The Del- 
phic Oracle advised Cicero “ to do the thing he liked 
best to do.” Niebubr rem arks that this was sufficient 
to establish the reputation of the oracle. Literature 
only very recently has become a profession in the 
United States. In spite of all obstacles it is assum- 
ing and has assumed a place as a profession. 

The founders of the Republic felt no prophecy of 








the arts and sciences that should be added to the 
stern necessities which then absorbed their thoughts. 
Jefferson had faint glimpses of it, but the elder Adams 
said, ‘“‘ We have no artists and I pray there never may 
be.” He looked upon art as an indication of decay. 

Heretofore the developing of the material re- 
sources of the country has absorbed the energies of 
the ablest men of the country. Building locomotives 
and writing poetry cannot be combined. The liter- 
ary profession has now arisen as one of the things 
that the young can think of, as something that can 
be done. Any young man or woman has the right 
to ask “ Will it pay?” You must not make this the 
main consideration, but write just as the successful 
chemist, or preacher, or lawyer enters on his career, 
with a love for it, a marked vocation for it. 

Any young man or young woman of good abilities 
and good training can risk the probabilities of liter- 
ature as a profession, with as much safety as any 
other learned professions. In all occupations there 
is an immense number in the intermediate class ; but 
in England, a century ago, all poets were poor. Dr. 
Johnson expressed the fact in two lines— 

“Go mark what ills the Poet’s path assail, 
Toil, envy, rant; the Patron and the Jail.” 

Do not compare the rewards of literature with the 
extremes of those of mercantile life. If it is essen- 
tial to your happiness to have an income of a hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year, when forty years of 
age, do not be an author, nor any professional man 
at all. Commerce only for you. The most easily 
earned income, on a considerable scale, I ever knew, 
was thirty thousand dollars a year paid by a man to 
his brother, for not engaging in a certain kind -of 
business. This was fairly enough earned, too, when 
we consider that the man made seven hundred thou- 
and dollars a year,—year in and year out. 

In a financial point of view the advantages are on 
the commercial side: the maximum of possibilities 
and the maximum of dangers. We look at the suc- 
cesses, and we don’t look at the disasters. When a 
man fails in business, he may be not only without in- 
come but be under water with debt; and the re- 
mainder of his life may be spent in feeble efforts to 
lift himself out. In a literary career the chances of 
success may be less but the chances of failure are also 
less. 

The literary profession is safer, for while there are 
physicians without patients, lawyers without clients, 
and preachers, not only without a pulpit but without 
even an occasional “call” to preach ; it is rare to find 
a literary man without the ability to earn a dollar. 

So much for the material side. 

In its relations to life it stands behind none of the 
pursuits mentioned; so touching is the flattery, so 
tender the relation between the author and reader, 
that the letters from an admiring public form the 
burden brought by his literary fame! 

If y ou wish to pursue literature with success you 
must have thoughts that you feel bound to express, 
you must havea knowledge of books, be a good speller 
and a fairly good penman. You must have faith in 
the dignity of the vocation, faith in yourself, and a 
determination to follow it. 
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Many people fancy that editors have a prejudice 
in favor of their old contributors; but they also have 
a@ yearning toward the new. It is to find the bright 
new contributor that they open their wearisome pile 
of letters; and they are never better pleased than 
when they receive a card from a “ Chas. Egbert Crad- 
dovk ” and discover it is a little Miss Murfree. 

Editors and publishers are generally honest men, 
and in his relations with them, an author can retain 
a feeling of self-respect, a feeling of social position, 
and this is of foremost importance in the nation at 
large—at least in this nation. 

What is there in the community more enticing 
than the paths of literature? to know that the 
thoughts that come to you at night, like an electric 
thrill, may be put into such a setting that thousands 
whose names you may never know, and whose faces 
you may never see, shall feel those thoughts anew ! 

There are but tavo avenues to fame in this country 
—literature and politics. Political eminence is the 
more fascinating at the time, but almost surely dies 
with the life. 

Literary distinction may be enjoyed during life, 
and the fame of it only really begins with death. 
There is a charm in the literary profession to be found 
nowhere else and this is the country where I would 
elect to pursue it. 8. M. G. 

Swarthmore, Pa. 


WHY ENDOWMENTS ARE NEEDED. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

I RECENTLY received a letter in answer to my “Ap- 
peal” for Endowed Professorships for Swarthmore 
College, which makes me feel that a few words of ex- 
planation upon this subject are needed. The writer, 
who is a warm personal friend, as well as a friend of 
the College, says: “ I have always felt an interest in 
the Coliege from the beginning, and encouraged my 
father to subscribe what be did toward its erection. 
But now, after it has been finished for years, and 
been well patronized, we are informed it will fail to 
be a success, unless a fund is established to maintain 
some of the professorships.” The tone of disappoint- 
ment obvious in this remark has been observed ina 
number of other cases; hence, the necessity for this 
explanation. Let Friends, therefore, especially, note 
that it 1s not because Swarthmore has been, or is a 
failure, that this aid is sought, but because it has 
been a marked success, having become, in less than 
twenty years, a college which compares favorably 
with the other colleges of the country. If it had 
fallen short of this, and reached only the grade of an 
ordinary “ Boarding School,” it could easily have been 
so managed as to pay expenses, and secure a surplus 
every year. But that was not the aim of its founders. 
In the memorable language of Benjamin Hallowell, it 
was desired to make of Swarthmore “a college where 
our children could obtain, under guarded, religious 
care, as good an education as could be obtained in 
any of the colleges of the land.” 

Now, a school, well conducted, may always be 
made to pay expenses; a college, of high rade, if 
properly conducted, never can. This is simply be- 
cause the expenses necessary to maintain such a col- 








lege, with its well equipped class rooms, its labora- 
tories, work-shops, and museums, its extensive library 
and reading room, its fine apparatus for illustration 
in the various departments, and its corps of able and 
experienced Professors, (without whom all the other 
expenses would be of no avail) are too great to be 
met by money received from students, unless the 
charges be placed so high as to put its advantages en- 
tirely beyond the reach of any except the most 
wealthy. This would deprive of these great advan- 
tages many who are best qualified to profit by them. 
To prevent this, and keep the cost of a college educa- 
tion within the reach of the masses, the accumulated 
wealth of generous benefactors has been applied in 
the form of Endowments. This has been the uni- 
versal experience of all colleges that deserve the 
name. They cannot be made to pay, for the simple 
reason that they must give to the public far more 
than they receive from the public in return, while 
with schools the reverse is true. If we would bring 
and keep the higher education within the reach of 
all, which Friends will certainly admit to be very 
desirable, endowments are an absolute necessity. 

I repeat, then, in conclusion, that Swarthmore 
calls for these endowments now, not because she is a 
failure, but because she is, for a college less than 
twenty years old, a marked success. Let Friends see 
to it that that success is not short lived, but that the 
institution—which is now taking honorable rank 
among the colleges of the country, is placed upon a 
permanent foundation. 

Epwarp H. MAGILL. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 

-—Prof. W. H. Appleton gave a reading to the 
upper classes and some invited guests, on Fourth- 
day evening, the 20th ult. 

—The lecture by T. Wentworth Higginson on the 
Ist inst., on “ Literature as a Profession” was of much 
interest, and enjoyed by all. 

—The Seniors have handed in their theses, which 
they are required to do by the Ist of Third month. 
They are already beginning to look forward to the 
preparation for the Commencement exercises in the 
Sixth month. It will be the largest class ever grad- 
uated at Swarthmore College. Four-fifths are chil- 
dren of Friends. One of the members of this class 
has been admitted to the Senior class of Harvard 
University for next year, without conditions. 





ENGLISH LITERATURE LECTURES. 
I nave been very much interested in two of the lec- 
tures of Esther J. Trimble-Lippincott ;—one on 
Shakespeare, the other on Cowper and Burns. She 
has been delivering a series, and I mention the 
above two as those I have heard. She is nearly com- 
pleting this course; there remaining one on Words- 
worth, etc., this week, and one on Tennyson and 
Dickens on Third-day of next week. They are given 
at the Century Guild, 1132 Girard Street, and are 
certainly instructive and valuable. 
x P. E. G. 


Ou friend, never strike sail to a fear! Come into 
port greatly, or sail with God the seas.— Emerson. 
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Tue articles published in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL, discussing the possibility of “ Reunion,” 
have attracted the attention of the Western Friend, 
(Wilburite), which in its issue for Second month pub- 
lishes J.G. Whittier’s letter to the Philadelphia Birth- 
day meeting, and portions of the articles of Edward 
Ryder and Franklin T. Haines. The Western Friend 
regards all these with satisfaction, but takes the view 
that our branch of the Society has “ left the original 
ground on the Atonement, as Barclay states it,” while 
the evangelical “ Larger Bodies” of Orthodox have 
“gone so widely astray with reference to the Inward 
Light, as Barclay states it.” [A reasonable comment 
upon this view, we think, would contain these points: 
(1.) The Inward Light is the vital principle of Quaker- 
ism; variations of view concerning the Atonement 
are not vital. (2.) The view of the Atonement taken 
in “ A Reasonable Faith,” written by three approved 
ministers of the English body, and cordially endorsed 
by J. G. Whittier, would probably be accepted by a 
majority of our body of Friends. We therefore dis- 
sent emphatically from the idea that the variations of 
view which may exist amongst us concerning the 
minor subject are for one moment to be considered a 
set-off to the absolute departure from Quaker ground 
of those who disown and even contemn belief in the 
major one—Immediate Revelation.—Eps. INre.ut- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 
* * * 

Ir may be added here that no notice whatever, so 
far as we have observed, has been taken of the arti- 
cles referred to in any other of the “ Orthodox ” 
newspapers. The Western Friend is the only one, 
however, which at any time freely alludes to this 
journal, and we trust that it does not suffer thereby, 
in the estimation of its readers. Apparently, it is 
not altogether a disbeliever in the declaration of Wil- 
liam Penn that “Truth never lost ground by consci- 
entious inquiry.” 


Dr. ARNOLD, of Rugby, wrote this prayer for his 
own use before he went into the school every day : 
“O Lord, I havea busy world around me: eye, ear, 
and thought will be needed for all my work to be 
done in that busy world. Now, ere I enter upon it, 
I would commit, eye, ear, and thought to thee. Do 
thou bless them and keep their work thine; that as, 
through thy natural laws, my heart beats and my blood 
flows without any thought of mine for them, so my 
spiritual life may hold on its course at these times, 
when my mind cannot consciously turn to thee to 
commit each particular thought to thy service.” 





CurisTIAN, let the fact that the birds of the air 
have food, and the grass and flowers beneath your 
feet are clothed with loveliness, be an argument and 
token to you of the love of God, who will supply you 
with food and cover you with raiment.—Stevenson. 





Do to-day’s duty, fight to-day’s temptation ; do not 
weaken and distract yourself by looking forward to 
things you cannot see, and could not understand if 
you saw.—Charles Kingsley. 
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A PRAYER FOR CONTENT WITH SIMPLE 
STORE. 

Dear Lord, to Thee my knee isjbent ; 
Give me content— 

Full-pleasured with what comes to me, 
Whate’er it be ; 

A humble roof, a frugal board, 
And simple hoard ; 

The wintry faggot piled beside 
The chimney wide, 

While the enwreathing flames upsprout 
And twine about 

The brazen dogs that guard my hearth 
And household worth ; 

Tinge with the embers’ raddy glow 
The rafters low ; 

And let the sparks snap with delight, 
As fingers might 

That mark deft measures of some tune 
The children croon ; 

Then, with good friends, the rarest few, 
Thou holdest;true, 

Ranged round about the blaze, to share 
My comfort there; 

Give me to claim the service meet 
That makes each seat 

A place of honor, and each guest 
Loved as the rest. 

—James Whitcomb Riley. 


“ How kind it was,” she said, “ to lay 
Knots of fresh heart’s-ease on her breast— 
The flower of flowers she loved the best— 
Now that her life has passed away 
Into the life of perfect rest. 


“The story of her brief, bright years 
Seems written in the blossom’s face ; 
Persistent sunshine, buoyant grace, 

Where not a fleck of gloom or tears 
Could leave the slightest shadow trace. 


“ So, through her springtime, dewy glad 
The velvet leaves of character 
Unfolded with no marring blurr ; 

She doubled every joy I had, 
Because the joy was shared with her. 


“ Whatever gust of trial came, 

My soul would rouse itself and. take 
New courage on, intent to make 
Smooth passage for the fragile frame, 

Courting the sunshine for her sake. 


“T could not bear that she should link 
Sad memories with this life of ours ; 
And while I watched her waning powers 
I led her smiling to the brink 
Of heaven along a path of flowers. 


““ My heart’s-ease! (and the quiet flow 
Of tears came faster than before)— 
Gove henceward to the farther shore! 
And yet it breaks my heart to know 
She needs my love and care no more.”’ 
— Margaret J. Preston. 


—==- 


Watcn—for idleness of the soul approaches death. 


—Demophilus, B. C. 450. 
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TRUTH AND POLITENESS. 


Ir is a very common notion, though not often openly 
expressed, that truth and politeness are frequently at 
variance with each other. Some who espouse truth 
with their whole hearts, and despise every form of 
insineerity, think that this loyalty calls upon them 
to be at times rude and uncivil; while others, who 
esteem good manners and a gracious behavior to be 
binding upon them, imagine themselves occasionally 
forced to sacrifice a portion of their truthfulness and 
simplicity. Astill larger number, wishing to be faith- 
ful to both virtues, yet supposing that they are not 
always compatible with each other, are continually 
making compromises between them, sometimes being 
a little rade so as to be true, and sometimes a little in- 
sincere so as to be polite. 

It would be a great gain to both character and con- 
duct if the delusion of this supposed discord could 
be thoroughly dispelled. There is no real conflict be- 
tween truth and politeness; what is imagined to be 
such is only the crude mistake of those who fail to 
discover their harmony. Politeness, taken in its best 
sense, is the graceful expression of respect, kind feel- 
ing, and good-will. These dispositions are dependent 
on a truthful character for whatever value they may 
have. Indeed they cannot exist in the insincere or 
deceitful man. He may pretend to have them, and 
imitate their expression, and such imitation may for 
awhile pass under the name of politeness, but, like 
all false things, it will soon be found out and cast 
aside as worthless. To respect another one must re- 
spect himself, and no one can do this who is conscious 
of untruthfulness or deception. 

The presence of kindly feeling and good-will 
never of itself suggests prevarication or insincerity. 
The golden rule would forbid this. We do not wish 
to be deceived, to have a show of interest or friend- 
liness that does not exist, to receivé unmeaning com- 
pliments or insincere professions. Why, then, should 
we imagine that others will be pleased by the same 
things? The very wish to delude them implies the 
absense of that true kindliness to which we pretend. 
On the other hand, how can rudeness, bluntness, or 
incivility serve the cause of truth ? They only damage 
it by making it unacceptable. Some appear to think 
that if they differ from their neighbor on any subject 
they must either be disloyal to their convictions by 
hiding them or prevaricating about them, or else 
give offense by opposition and antagonism. Neither 
is necessary. It is not declaring a conviction that 
hurts the feelings or wounds the pride of those 
who do not share it; it is the tone of superiority 
and dogmatism that is so often assumed, the lack of 
sympathy, appreciation, and respect that is conveyed, 
the ill-concealed contempt felt for those who think 
differently. Truth demands none of all this. Ex- 
pressed at proper seasons, firmly and clearly, yet 
modestly and kindly, its claims are fulfilled, while 
none of the claims of politeness need be infringed. 

There are, however, other occasions where truth 
and politeness may seem to clash, though it is only 
seeming. The desire to be agreeable and to say 
pleasant things sometimes leads the thoughtless to 
exaggeration, to carelessness of facts, or to absolute 








misstatement. On the other hand, a mistaken idea 
that the truth must be spoken at all times and at all 
hazards may lead to needlessly disagreeable utter- 
ances, which are always harmful. Is then accuracy 
the only consideration? It is certainly the first, but 
not the only one. No word, however pleasing it may 
be, should escape anyone’s lips, unless honestly be- 
lieved to be true. This would banish flattery, un- 
truthful excuses, misleading statements. The tran- 
sient gratification they may afford would be more 
than compensated by the trust that would be engen- 
dered. As it is at present, how often is the charm of 
such utterances broken by the secret whisper of 
doubt as to how far they are really meant. 

Yet very many things which are known to be true 
require no utterance in the cause of truth, while they 
demand absolute silence in the interests of sympathy 
and kindness. Toallude to people’s deficiencies, mis- 
takes, weaknesses, and faults, when no good result is 
likely to follow, is no tribute to truth, but a great 
breach of good-will and politeness. On the other 
hand, to emphasize their good points, to give honest 
praise, to express freely the sympathy and pleasure 
that are really felt,is both kind and truthful. A little 
thoughtful consideration in each case will show that 
they are intrinsically in harmony—that a truthful 
spirit need never be an unkindly one—that the ut- 
most courtesy and kindness need never infringe up- 
on truth, honesty, and sincerity. Where both are 
fully and harmoniously developed there we find the 
true gentleman and the true lady, whether in humble 
garb or costly apparel, whether sheltered by the cot- 
tage roof or the luxurious mansion. And the more 
thoroughly we unite them in our intercourse with 
otbers, the more true respect do we accord and the 
more solid and enduring happiness do we confer.— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 





THE STRIP OF “NO MAN’S LAND.” 


Pus.ic attention has been called to the fact that 
north of Texas and west of the Indian Territory 
there is a strip of land 200 miles long and 50 wide, 
which is sometimes designated on the maps as “ pub- 
lic lands” and sometimes as “ No Man’s Land,” as it 
belongs to no state or territory, has never been sur- 
veyed, and is not open to entry. Though several 
thousand people reside on this land it is without laws. 
They are said to get along in a patriarchal style, and 
without any other title to their lands than squatter 
rights, trusting that eventually it will be confirmed 
to them by the general government, and living in 
hopes that in due course of time the present unrecog- 
nized section will form a portion of the new territory 
proposed to be formed from the Indian Territory or 
attached to the adjoining territory of New Mexico. 

This, however, is not the only stray piece of terri- 
tory belonging to the United States. Dakota form- 
erly embraced within its boundaries what is now the 
territory of Wyoming, which was formed from its 
south-western portion. 

When the territory of Wyoming was formed its 
boundaries were parallel lines,and were run, of course, 
irrespective of mountain ranges or the courses of 
rivers. The south-western portion of Dakota had 
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abutted on Idaho, which territory in its boundaries 
followed the mountain ranges. The peculiar forma- 
tion of Wyoming and Idaho left between them a con- 
siderable area of land, and this, from oversight, still 
belongs to Dakota, though separated from it by an 
organized territory, and is so designated on the maps 
of the United States land office of the interior depart- 
ment. It is, however, without laws, as it is not em- 
braced within the jurisdiction of the district or county 
courts of Dakota, and is outside those of Idaho, to 
which it is more properly assignable. It is, like “‘ No 
Man’s Land,” virtually a neutral ground for criminals. 
Many of its residents are mormons and polygamists, 
but they cannot be tried for polygamy or any other 
crime they may commit, because in the present state 
of affairs there is no tribunal before which they could 
be legally brought. This leaving a piece of territory 
out of jurisdiction is significant of the careless man- 
ner in which Congress at times performs the work of 
legislation. An act should be passed at the earliest 
opportunity attaching this orphan section to Idaho, 
to which it properly belongs. It would seem but pro- 
per also that “ No Man’s Land,” on the Indian Terri- 
tory border, should in some way have extended over it 
the laws of the United States.—San Francisco Bulletin. 











IN TIME. 

One of the prominent “Advices” to be found in all 
of the Books of Discipline issued by Friends, and di- 
rected to be frequently read, is the one relating to 
persons inspecting the state of their finances at least 
once a year, making their wills while in health, etc. 
This is advice that does not grow obsolete, but re- 
mains good to every generation. Our readers will be 
interested in the following extract from an exchange 
paper on that subject : 

“There is many a father of a family who, while 
doing his utmost for his children while he is in health, 
and making the best provision he can for them in 
anticipation of his own death, wholly neglects to put 
such provision in a tangible shape, where it can be 
readily understood and manipulated by the mother 
or other guardian in case of his death coming sud- 
denly. A case recently came to our notice where 
property of considerable value was so tied up with 
legal restrictions, owing entirely to lack of a few 
formalities which could have been attended to in a 
day’s work, that the widow and children were kept 
for more than a year dependent upon the good-will 
of friends before money could be made available. 
Death is not ordinarily hastened by making prepara- 
tions for it,and the subject should not be avoided on 
account of its unpleasant character. Many a model 
husband and father, whose business methods are of 
the most methodical and strictly honorable kind, 
would find ample occasion to blame himself for 
neglect if he would consider for a moment in what 
confusion his family would be placed if this day 
should prove his last. A good plan is to make at 
least once a year,a written statement of all one’s 
affairs at that time, and file it in an envelope with 
the wife’s name upon it, in a particular place which 
she and perhaps one other person shall know of, if 
notin her own custody. Such a memorandum should 
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contain description of life-insurance policies or similar 
documents, and state where a will, if any, is to be 
found ; incumbrances of any kind should be noted ; 
unfinished transactions should be briefly described, 
that their status may be fully understood ; and even 
if there exists no property whatever, a written state- 
ment to that effect would relieve doubt and avoid 
needless inquiry and suspense, in case one’s business 
affairs were of a fluctuating nature which could not 
always be closely followed by the wife or fully ex- 
plained to her. In cases of protracted and dangerous 
sickness, questions relating to the circumstances of 
members of a family who may soon be left alone can- 
not be readily asked or answered, and much of dis- 
tress and dread of the future would be relieved at 
such a time if the wife could feel that whatever 
earthly possessions existed were to be immediately 


at hand under a comparatively recent date, so that 
she need not bring the subject into the sick-room.” 


SAMUEL MORLEY. 


In a recently published life of Samuel Morley, the 
following facts are given: “ He was a very liberal 
philanthropist as well as a very rich hosiery manu- 
facturer. Their business has been hosiery. On the 


retirement of Samuel's father in 1840, Samuel and a | 
brother of his named John became the heads of the | 
firm. Tothem have been due the gigantic propor- 


tions to which the business in after years attained, 
but due more to Samuel than to John; for John in 
1855 retired definitely from the firm. The whole of 
the series of great Morley factories one now sees at 
and near Nottingham were erected under the sole 
management of Samuel Morley; and in 1870 he 
could say that he gave employment to 7,000 people, 
not one of whom was a foreigner. The correspond- 
ence of this house reached great proportions. At 
one time, the first morning delivery brought them an 
average of 2,000 letters each day; and from 60 to 
100 came by each succeeding mail. It was the largest 
letter mail received by any private firm in London. 
Mr. Morley himself, in spite of the best kind of or- 
ganization, had a good mass of letters that he alone 
could dispose of. When he came on a visit to this 
country, in 1881, he gave orders that nothing should 
be kept for him except the very important ; and yet, 
on his return, a pile of 2,000 letters had accumulated. 
No private London firm has had a better credit. Time 
and again have Englishmen quoted the saying of M. 
Taine, that ‘ nothing could shake the house of Mor- 
ley.’ A curious fact about the Morley goods has been 
their uniformity of grade and continuance in stock, 
or the possibilities of production of each kind of 
goods, so that articles made fifty years ago could be 
duplicated to-day. For instance, it was the Morleys 
who made the stockings worn by the Queen at her 
coronation ; and, for her jubilee, they were able to 
produce for her another pair of the same descrip- 
tion. What is oddest about this is that the same 


workman made both pairs. For old servants the | 


firm has a system of pensions; and for some years 
amounts thus paid out have been in excess of $10,- 
000."— Exchange. 





— TT 
A NEEDED REFORM. 

One of the evils of our present Indian system, or no- 
system, of education is, that there is no sort of guar- 
antee of good teachers, The principles of Civil Ser- 
vice Reform have not been applied to the Indian 
service, and persons utterly incompetent have been 
sent out, not to teach the Indians, but to draw the 
teachers’ salaries. This incompetence has been per- 
haps most severely felt in the departments of indus- 
trial education. Men who do not know how to blow 
a bellows have been sent out to teach blacksmithing, 
men who hardly know the difference between a hoe 
and spade to teach agriculture. In the name of the 
friends of the Indians, in the name of justice, com- 
mon sense, and common honesty, we demand that 
the whole educational work of the Indians be taken 


| out of politics. We do not believe it can be gotten 


available, or at least that a full account of them was | ont of politics so long as the appointment of teachers 


is in the hands of the Bureau, It ought not to be 
left in the hands of the Bureau. The Indians emerg- 
ing from the reservation system ought not to be left 
under a machinery which was organized in connec- 
tion with and as part of the reservation system. We 
believe that the President’s suggestion made some 
time ago is far wiser, because it is more comprehen- 
sive and radical than that of Commissioner Riley’s, 
though both look somewhat in the same direction. 
Congress should give the President power to appoint 
a Commission who should take in charge the whole 
matter of conducting the Indians from the reserva- 
tions, as they are broken, into civilized life and into 
individual citizenship. And it should appropriate in 
a lump the necessary amounts for their education, 
including industrial education, leaving the Commis- 
sion itself free to organize the system, non-political, 
non-partisan, for the Indians’ education. This we 
understand to be in accord with the President’s rec- 
ommendation. It ought to be pressed on the present 
Congress. 

If not, why not ?—Christian Union. 

Ir is often said, “It is no matter what a man be- 
lieves, if his conduct is right.” By parity of reason, 
“Tt is no matter on what foundation the house rests, 
if it only stands.” There are houses on the sand, 
which make as fair a show as those on the solid rock, 
till the floods come and the winds blow; but only 
those on the rock will weather the storm. It is of 
the utmost importance to the right doing man why 
he is doing right; for his reasons may be such as op- 
portunity, temptation, evil example, will silence and 
sweep away. And I know of no reasons that may 
not be thus disposed of except those which are em- 
bodied in the therefores of the Christian faith. 
Loose views as to the worth of religious truth and of 
fixed religious beliefs are already having their inevi- 
table result in a correspondingly loose, vacillating, 
and low moral standard. Morality never has sub- 
sisted and never will subsist, without religion. As 
well might you attempt to raise grapes from a root- 
less vine.—A. P. PeaBopy. 


Tue Sermon on the Mount is the Magna Charta of 
the kingdom of God.—Neander. 
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A GOOD USE FOR MONEY. 


THE new sense of the social obligation of the rich 
toward the poor has received a signal exemplification 
in the disposition that is to be made of the Woman’s 
Jubilee Offering to Queen Victoria. Only a compar- 
atively small part of the sum—about $350,000—is to 
be used for the erection of the equestrian statue of 
the Prince Consort, and the remainder is to be ap- 
plied to providing nurses for the sick poor in their 
own homes. Central institutions for the training of 
the nurses are to be established in London, Edin- 
burgh, and Dublin. The nurses are to be well edu- 
cated, as well as well trained, and before engaging in 
their work in the homes of the poor are to receive 
special training in district nursing and maternity 
hospitals. Certainly no charity could have been pro- 

jected which could do more toward bringing the 
’ higher and lower ranks of life into the knowledge of 
and sympathy with each other and accomplish that 
higher personal work which the giving of alms not 
only fails to accomplish,but often absolutely prevents. 
There is certainly no part of the work of the Catho- 
lic Church which has enabled it so much to retain its 
hold upon the affections of the poor as the ministra- 
tions of its sisterhoods; and in this work of trained 
nurses which now arouses the enthusiasm of young 
women of the upper classes, they will in a measure 
become a Protestant sisterhood, and will carry to the 
poor not only material comforts, but the sweeter 
manners and the refining influences which are a part 
of themselves. This gift will certainly quicken, 
among the working people, the languishing sense of 
personal loyalty to the Queen.— Exchange. 





Durine a long storm, persons who are well versed 
in weather-lore are often heard to console themselves 
with the prediction that there will be a change of 
weather when the moon changes. Nasmyth and 
Carpenter characterize as a popular error, in its most 
absurd form, this belief that the gradual turning of 
the moon’s face toward and away from the sun could, 
at certain points, upset the existing condition of our 
atmosphere, generate clouds, and pour down rains. 
In England (and the same may be said of much of 
America), the weather changes about every three days 
and there is a change of the moon every seven days, 
so that many coincidences must occur. Those who 
believe that “the moon rules the weather” always 
credit such coincidences to lunar influence. But the 
theory is untenable, unless the same effect is always 
produced by the same cause. To suppose that a 
change of the moon will turn dry weather to wet, or 
wet to dry, indiscriminately, is the merest childish- 
ness, and contrary to all meteorological records.— 
Popular Science News. 





Prayer strengthens the spirit for its conflict with 
the temptations of the world, helps in keeping the | 
eyes of the soul open to the spiritual ventures that 
we are in danger of forgetting in the midst of the 
toil and turmoil of this life, and sharpens the spir- 
itual and moral instincts that often get rusty for 
want of use.—Indian Messenger. 


Hartervut to me as are the gates of hell ishe, who, 
hiding one thing in his heart, utters another.— Homer, 
B. C. 900. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—Edison’s home at Llewellyn Park, N. J., is illamina- 
ted by 500 incandescent lights. 

—Seven varieties of fishes examined by naturalists of 
the “Challenger” expedition, are found totally blind in 
the deep sea, but have eyes when inhabiting shallow wa- 
ter. 

—In Boston an electric lamp has recently been used to 
search for a body drowned in the harbor. The United 
States steamship Albatross is furnished with a full comple- 
ment of lamps for fishing. The glow-lamp is encased 
in a wire netting, which acts asatrap. The fish, being at- 
tracted by the light, swarm into the net, which is then 
closed and pulled in. 

—A Washington correspondent states: ‘‘ The Secretary 
of the Treasury has been informed of an organized move- 
ment for the emigration of German convicts to the United 
States, and has taken steps to guard against the landing of 
such persons. Two of this class are now in custody at New 
Yoik, and will be sent back to Germany at the expense of 
the steamship which brought them over.” 

—A cablegram has been received at Dudley Observa- 
tory, Albany, from Cape Town, Africa, announcing the re- 
sult of the calculations by Finlay, of the Royal Observatory 
at the Cape, relative to the comet discovered there re- 
cently. When seen the comet was already apparent to the 
naked eye and had a tail two degrees long. It was moving 
north at the rate of abouta degree and a quarter daily and it 
is predicted that it will be visible in the northern part of 
the United States about the 20th inst., when it must be 
looked for at dawn near the south-eastern horizon.— Public 
Ledger. ; 

—A correspondent writes to the Frankfurter Zeitung 
that the discoveries lately made in a cave at Riibeland, in 
the Harz, are of an interesting character. The quantity of 
bears’ bones is estimated at nearly ten hundred weight, 
among them being seven very well preserved skulls. A 
set of stag’s antlers, fragments of skeletons of hyenas, and 
some fine slender bones which experts assign to the ptar- 
migan and the lemming. These remains are regarded as 
relics of the Arctic fauna of the ice period in the Harz. It 
is proposed to keep them in the cave, which will be lighted 
by electricity for the benefit of scientific visitors.—N. Y. 
Times. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE condition of the Crown Prince of Germany, (who 
remains at San Remo, Italy,) has grown appreciably worse , 
and it is now no longer denied that his throat trouble must 
soon prove fatal. His father, the Emperor, who is now 91 
years old, is in delicate health, and greatly distressed over 
the Prince's condition ; it:is apprehended that the death of 
both may occur at any time. In this emergency William, 
the son of the Crown Prince, who is now 29 years old, has 
been. declared Regent, to act in case of the disability of 
both his father and grandfather. 

Tue strike of engineers and firemen upon the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Railroad continues, and there are 
apprehensions that it may extend to other roads. The 
strike of the coal miners in the Schuylkill region is en- 


| tirely quieted, and some of the collieries in the Lebigh re- 


gion have resumed operations, after a suspension for sev- 
eral months. 
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A. Bronson ALcott, the author and Concord School 
philosopher, died in Boston on the 4th inst., aged 88 years. 
His dauzhter, Louisa M. Alcott, well known by her works 
for children, died also, on the 6th. | 


A snow storm in Michigan, on the Ist and 2d insts.,was 
one of the most severe ever known. The snow fall was 
accompanied by a heavy gale. The storm extended over 
the entire length of Lake Superior and well down into the 
Southern peninsula, where the railroads were reported to 
be badly crippled. 

Tue fire losses in the United States and Canada during 
February reach the enormous aggregate of $11,213,500, or 
over $4,000,000 above the average February loss for thir- 
teen years; there were twenty-one fires of over $100,000 
loss each. 

Arrer hearing the report as to the newly-discovered 
testimony in the case, and argument for and against clem- 
ency, the Pennsylvania Board of Pardons has declined to 
interfere in behalf of Johnson, who is now in jail at Media, 
Pa., sentenced to death upon conviction of the murder of 
John Sharpless. 


NOTICES. 


*,* The Third Conference of Parents, School Commit- 
tees and others interested, under the care of The Com- 
mittee on Education of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, will be held on Seventh-day, Third month 17th, 
1888, at Fifteenth and Race streets, Philadelphia, com- 
mencing at 10 o’clock a.m. Punctual attendance is de- 
sired. The subjects for consideration are: 


1. How can we raise the standard of honor among our | 


pupils, and how manage those who are refractory ? 
2. How should writing be taught? 
All interested are invited to attend. 
Wa. Wave Griscom, Clerk. 


*,* The Temperance Committee of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting will hold a Temperance Meeting at West Chester 
Friends’ meeting-house on First-day afternoon, Third 
month 18th, at 2 0’clock. 

J. Byron Toomas, Clerk. 


*,* Henry T. Child expects to attend Abington Friends’ 
meeting on First-d day morning, Third month 11th, and 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
Royal Bakine PowDER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 





| fully selected quotation from Friends’ writings for each 
| the ‘year. Price, 80 cents. By mail, 55 cents. 


taining 
| the meetings of Friends on the continent of America. 


give an illustrated lecture on Temperance at the same 
place at 2.30 p. m. (to which all are invited.) 


*,* Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen St., (near 
40th and Brown, West Phila.) There will be religious ser- 
vices at the Home next First- day. (Third month 11th), 
Lydia H. Price, of Germantown, Louisa J. Roberts, and 
ovhers are expected to be present. All are cordially invited. 
Encourage us by your presence. 

Summary of the work done by the Home for the two 
months of this year : 

Supported at the Home, 

Admissions, 

Indentured and placed in permanent homes, 
Adopted, . 

Returned to their parents, 

Now in the Home, . 

Out on trial, 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Third month will occur as 
follows : 

12. Baltimore, Aisquith St., Md. 

15. Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. J. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded to renew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
help to avoid mistakes. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 


JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 


or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth 


| day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOUBNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 


| friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
| the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
| article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
| numbers printed. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 

a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
7 satisfactory. A careful supervision is " exercised, 
nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
now 


to about 3300 persons, reachiny, sa 
15-000 readers, and its size and shape, and the dwar 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. §@%- When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.“@a 


FRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1888 © 
NOW READY. 


A bandsome lithographed card bearing a tablet, sires scene 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Con! an account.of the times and places of holding 
Price, 1 
cents each. $1.00 per dozen. 


FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Price, 10 centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 
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“WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 334 in- 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., etc. 











CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, | PARRY P.O.,N. Jd. 
SaeEa C0. 924 oeess 


ECTACLE 


EYE LASSES 
PER A,MARINE & 
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Memoranda for those who will aid in Sending 
in Subscriptions. 


Rates for the Year 1888. 


Single subscriptions, $2.50 per year. 
8 copies, $2.25 each, a year. 
15 copies, $2.00 each, a year. 
4a Note the change in last item from previous years. 


“No Agents.” 


We recognize no one as our ‘‘ Agent”’ with thesingle exception 
of Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race Sts., Philadel- 
phia. Those Friends whoget up Clubs for the paper must 
be regarded as the agents of those subscribing through 
them. When money reaches our hands we receipt for it our- 
selves, and no one, (except F. B. A., as above), is author- 
ized to receipt for us. 


Concerning Clubs. 


a. It is, of course, our desire to get new subscribers, and re- 
tain old ones. Unless Clubs help to do one or both of these 
things, they do not aid the paper. We therefore hope to 
have in them (in the $2.00 Clubs, especially) some new ones. 
This is difficult, of course, in some localities, and in such 
we will not exact, though we desire it. 

b. Names and money, for clubs, should be sent to us in one, 
two, or at most three, instalments. We can wait till the per- 
son getting up the club is ready with the money, but we 
cannot accept single names and money, (unless for new 
subscribers), at intervals through the year,on Club ac- 
count. 


Subscribers’ Names. 


When sending clubs, please carefully designate all ‘‘new”’ 
names; and in renewals, please use the same name as 
the paper has been coming to ;—if for any reason the 
name 1s changed, please call our attention to this fact. 


Discontinuances. 
We do not discontinue a paper, (unless for continued delin- 


quency in payment), without the order of the subscriber. 
Persons wishing to “‘ stop’ must so notify us. 





Send your address on a postal card fi f 
REE i a tcsiet 
Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price List of 


= GARDEN :+: SEEDS: 


For 1888 mailed free to all applicants. Address D. Lan- 
dreth & Sons, Seed Growers and Merchants, Philadelphia, 
Penna. (Mention this paper). 





Jacos J. STYER. T. WALTER STYER. 


STYER BROTHERS, 
NURSERYMEN, 


GROWERS OF FRUIT TREES, VINES AND PLANTS, 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, ETC. 
CONCORDVILLE ,DELAWARE CO., PA. 





For 1888 ts better thas, ever, asd : ld be tm f ands 
of every person BULBS snd shou § E El a 


PLANTS ~ BULBS, SEEDS, 


thousands of Illustrations, and nearly } 1 
what to buy, and where to get it. and Framing fowest pices 
for honest goods. Price of GUIDE only 10 cents, includ- 
ing a C ate good for 10 cents sue pen Seeds. 
JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, 
Rochester, N. ¥. 


Amos Hiiporn & Co., 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


ParLor, Dinine Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
Springs, SPRING CorTs, ETC., ETC. 





No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





_— &G0. 92.4 Cuestaurs: 








LypiA A. MURPHY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 
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MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, (- Aten 7 ee 
PAID IN (CASH), . . «1,000,000, 


DEBENTURES — 


Bearing 6 per cent., running ten years, and based exclusively 
upon Western Farm Mortgay.s, and held in trust by the Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Company of New York for the benefit of the 


Sa quitable 


bondholders. Their safety, time to run, and rate of — 


make them the most desirable investment now offered. A 
GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 
OFFICES: 


NEW YORK, 208 Broadway. PHILA.,S E. cor.4th & Chestnut. 
BOSTON, 28 Court Street. LONDON, ENGLAND. 








— QAFEvesTmenTs 


In our $5 t Seuumeann in oo of 


so $200, paying 
43 os exchan Shor Nontrites moetinea 
100 are also payable in cash on 
demand. Inthe | dow, and ares DEPARTMENT 
in amounts of $300 


ve ness we 
$11,156,430, and $6,794,690 of interest and 
principal was was returned promptly to investors. 
acipal and interest fully guaranteed by Capital and 
— <a le Gther up to 


iP 
red. More than a Million Dollars 
1 0% «: pave wo teen bane forested, returns on which 
werage largely in excess of Ten per cent. 


J.B. WA TKINS LAND MOR TGAGE CO. 
LAW RENCE.KANSAS. 


Seno FOR PAMPHLET. Sew York Mug’r, HENRY DICKINSON, — 


Pw we TY YY a ee ee ee - 


This Company furnishes ALL DEsIRABLE Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIoNs and a SurPLus of about Two MILL- 
Ions. g@ ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. | 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. — Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. _ Bee. HENRY C. BROWN. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 


THE GIRARD ne un ad nos eeaeat een 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. 


also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. Solicitor, Georce TuckER | BusPHaM 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA S. WING, Manager of In- 
surance yeupmmnent, JO8. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE, 


President, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. 
Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 





\ {ORTG, ORTGAGES Principal : and Interest st GUARANTEED. Best of Reference eee a, 


ing the past five years we have furnished these 6} and 7 per ceut. 1st Mortgages 
on Western “on Western favess to many ts to many investors in Penn., N. J., Del., N. Y.,.and Md. Ask those who hold them how they 
like them. Company Incorporated 1885. Send for bulletin describing Loans now on hand for sale. 


6% 2&. DES MOINES LOAN & TRUST COMPANY. 7 


—OFFICES— oot 
703 WALNUT ST., Philadelphia. | 38 PARK ROW, New York. 
Ricu. E. CARPENTER, Mang’r. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, Mang’r. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST ( COMPANY, 


144 8. aay Cranes FNIAEL TIA. 
CAPITAL PAID UP, 

SURPLUS, . 

RESERVE LIABILITY, 


PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILA. STOCKHOLDERS: 
WILLIAM HACKER, 8. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN. 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, JAMES SLEICHER, RICHARD W. CLAY, WILLIAM P. BEMENT. 

GUARANTEED TEN YEAR SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS AND GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 
CALL OR SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 





E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. 
Friends’ Printing House 8. W Cor. Sixth and Arch Streew Philadelphia. 








